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PROCEEDINGS 

OP THE 

TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL CONVENTION 

OF THE 

Association of Trustees, Superintendents and Matrons of 
County Asylums for the Chronic Insane of Wisconsin 

June 20, 21 and 22, at the Douglas County Courthouse, Superior, Wis. 

TUESDAY EVENING, 8:00 P. M. 

Invocation by Rev. Leslie Bechtel. 

President Smith: In the absence of the Mayor of the City, the ad- 
dress of welcome will be given by Mr. Schafer, one of the City Com- 
missioners. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME 

Commissioner Schafer 

Ladies and gentlemen and worthy Superintendents and Matrons of 
the Asylum Association : The City of Superior cordially extends to you 
a welcome invitation to our city and while you are sojourning in the 
City of Destiny, we here call it, we welcome you to view our city, our 
dock frontage, our coal docks, our elevators, our beautiful harbors and 
our beautiful rivers, and the Manitou Falls. We think in our humble 
way that we have the City of Destiny, because the Divine Spirit of the 
Universe has placed us in a position where should the time come that 
the Deep Waterway should be extended to the head of the lakes, that 
we will be in a position to supply not only the Northwest but Europe, 
and all other countries with commodities passing through our ports. 

We have' a city today that is third in the amount of tonnage handled 
in the world. We have a beautiful country back of us with miles and 
miles of beautiful cement roads. 

We welcome you all to visit our city and county and see the natural 
resources of the northern part of Wisconsin. 

Last, but not least, we have a beautiful asylum here in which we 
pride ourselves and which we are indebted to the directors of the 
county for giving us as beautiful an institution as we have. There- 
fore, we welcome you all to. our city. 
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4 Proceedings of the Nineteenth Annual Meeting 

RESPONSE 

President R. M. Smith 

Mr. Schafer, Members of our Association, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Superior is a place that is often called to our attention. First, there 
is a Lake Superior, the largest body of fresh water on the face of the 
globe, over 400 miles long, 150 miles wide and a thousand feet deep. 

This lake is noted for its deep and very cold water; it is also noted 
for the commerce which moves over its surface, principal among which 
is coal, iron, lumber and grain. 

The Lake Superior white fish is a very prominent member of the 
finny tribe and is very noted. Perhaps the saddest thing in connection 
with Lake Superior is that it is also noted for its marine disasters, and 
in one way and another, Superior is called to our attention. There- 
fore, when we see the name of Superior, the city, our attention is di- 
rected to it. Therefore, we decided to come to this beautiful north- 
land and the city of Superior with our Twenty-first Convention. 

I do not think that any expression of mine could express better the 
appreciation of the invitation that is extended to us than the large 
percentage of membership of our small organization that is present 
with us this evening at our first session. 

I thank you. 



Mr. Joseph Murphy next delighted the Convention with some of his 
Irish songs, among them "Wild Irish Rose" and "Mother Macree." 

The next number on the program was musical selections by the 
orchestra. 

Then a song by Master Jack Martindale, which was very much en- 
joyed. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

President Smith: On behalf of the officers of the Association, I want 
to thank you, one and all, for your presence here this evening. It is 
certainly very gratifying to see such a large audience at the opening 
session of our Convention. 

The hour not yet being late, we have decided to clean up a little busi- 
ness this evening and we also have a few announcements to make. 

The Secretary has a few that he will announce at this time. 

Secretary Flanagan : I have here a letter to "Mr. R. M. Smith, Presi- 
dent: 

"Superior Lodge No. 403, B. P. O. E., extends an invitation to your 
Association to visit the Elks Home at any time during your stay in the 
city. The Home is located at the corner of 11th Street and Ogden 
Avenue. 

"We will be pleased to meet you. 

George W. Kane, 
"Exalted Ruler." 
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We also have a verbal invitation from the Manager of the Civic & 
Commerce Association here that the rooms at the hotel, of the Civic 6 
Commerce Association, are at the disposal of the ladies at any time 
they want to use the same. There are nice leather seats there and a 
chance to rest. 

We have made a change in the program and we have shifted tomor- 
row evening's program for tomorrow afternoon at two o'clock, and the 
boat ride will be taken in the evening. You will receive a ticket for 
the ooat ride at the door as you pass out. 

Now, as tomorrow morning we take a long auto trip, how many of 
the superintendents here or others have cars and are willing to use the 
same in the trip? Please stand. 

Commissioner Schafer: I can furnish three cars. 

Other members exhibited willingness to furnish cars. 

Secretary Flanagan: The only reason I am asking this is that it is 

going to be hard to provide cars to accommodate this large crowd. I 

* thought perhaps some of those that come will be glad to use their cars. 

President Smith: Kindly remember that we would like to get started 
tomorrow morning on the automobile trip about eight o'clock. It is 
quite a long trip and in order to get back for our afternoon session, we 
need to start pretty early. 

There should be a vote of thanks offered to those who took part in 
the program this evening. Shall we offer that by resolution or motion? 

President Smith: On behalf of the Association I thank all those 
who took part in the program. 

Treasurer Fischer: I would like to make the announcement, that I 
will be in my office any time you want to come and settle with me. 

President Smith: Gentlemen, that is very important, and I wish 
that all those that can conveniently do so, will pay their dues to Treas- 
urer Fischer, so that he can complete his report for this year and have 
his account audited. 

You have been instructed about the trip tomorrow evening instead 
of tomorrow afternoon and the Wednesday evening session will be held 
Wednesday afternoon, as stated by the Secretary. 

We want a full attendance out tomorrow afternoon. We will call the 
roll of the Association then, and we would like to have a full attend- 
ance, so that we will not miss any who are present or who are attend- 
ing the Convention. 

I would like to announce to Mr. Schafer and other citizens of Supe- 
rior who are here, that our meetings are open to the public and we 
will be glad to have any of your citizens attend who can. We realize 
that it may be a little tiresome for most people, still there are some 
who will be interested in that line of work, the welfare work and the 
like, who will probably be interested. 
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Appointment of Committees 

President Smith: I feel that perhaps it is best to appoint some com- 
mittees at this time, so that they may work when they have leisure. 
Auditing Committee: 

Mr. H. F. Wittig, of Brown County. 
Mr. F. J. Mooney, Monroe County-Sparta. 
Mr. Wm. O'Connor, Douglas County-Superior. 

.Please call your committee together when convenient. 
Committee on Resolutions: 

Mr. M. H. Duncan, Clark County. 

Mrs. J. F. Wallace, Chippewa County, Chippewa Falls. 

Mrs. W. B. Voigt, Jefferson County. 

Mr. Otto Drews, Manitowoc County. 

Mr. Henry Wernecke, Manitowoc, Wis. 

There is still another committee, the Legislation Committee, and on 
that committee we will have Supt. Neprud, Vernon County, as Chair- 
man, O. G. Rewey of Iowa County, and Henry Fischer of Jefferson 
County, who will look after our legislative interests. 



DISCUSSION REGARDING DEATH AMONG MEMBERS 

Mr. Smith: Is there anyone that has anything in mind that they 
think ought to come up at this time? 

There is one thing that we might take up at this time and clear the 
deck, and that's the reporting of deaths among members of our or- 
ganization. I think I will let the Secretary take that matter up. 

Mr. Flanagan: Mr. Fischer will handle that. 

Mr. Fischer: A few years ago this matter was taken up at one of 
our conventions. It seems too bad that the Association should not be 
informed when we have a death by some one of our members, whether 
it be superintendent or matron or trustee. We had a mutual under- 
standing, that where there was a death that someone would notify the 
superintendent of the Asylum and I feel that we ought to get together 
and keep at work, but it was unfortunately forgotten this last year, 
and that has brought it to our minds again. How we can do it, I don't 
know, but that we carry it in mind and keep it so that when anything 
of that kind happens, we notify the Secretary of the Association, so 
that some further act could be taken. 

I do not believe that they could do anything by resolution or motion 
or anything else. It is simply that everyone keeps it in mind and 
does it if that occasion arises. 

Mr. Smith: I think, fellow members, if we can make this known to 
every member of our organization, that this error will be avoided. 
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When there is a death in connection with any institution in the 
state, I think we ought to have an understanding that any member of 
the Convention belonging to that institution should report to the offi- 
cers, but I think we ought to go a little further than that. We are in 
the habit of sending flowers on occasions of that kind, and my personal 
opinion is that we should leave it to some member of that institution, 
in case of the death of superintendent or matron or trustees — the super- 
intendent to attend to that matter. Many times the institution is quite 
a ways from others and they do not get the news, and it seems to me 
that this is about the only way that they could do to make sure of 
that matter being attended to, and also that the officers be notified, 
and especially the members who are in institutions within reaching 
distance. 

What are your wishes on that subject? 

A Member: Mr. President, I move you that when there is a death 
among the members of this Association in any institution, that the 
other members from that institution be instructed to provide proper — 
make proper arrangements and provide flowers and make a charge 
against this Association for the amount spent. 

Mr. Fischer: I would suggest an amendment that you have them 
send the bill to the Treasurer and he can pay for it. 

Member: I accept the amendment. • 

Motion passed unanimously. 

Mr. Smith: Nearly every institution is represented. We can get 
this news to all. The motion covers the ground, for it leaves it to the 
surviving member of that institution to take care of the matter. 

A Member (Lady) : Should there not be some amount stated? 

President Smith: I had that in mind. Perhaps they wish to leave it 
to the discretion of those acting, but we could place a limit. 

What is your opinion on the subject, ladies and gentlemen? 

President Smith: There seems to be no expression at present — we 
might say — ten, fifteen or twenty dollars. I think any of those amounts 
would be satisfactory. 

Mr. Fischer: Mr. Chairman, I move the amount of $15 be set for 
each occasion. 

Seconded and unanimously carried. 

Mr. Smith : If there are any members who have anything in mind at 
this time, please mention it. 

Mr. Smith: We will adjourn after singing "America." 

An adjournment was taken until 2 P. M. Wednesday. 

Wednesday 2 P.M. 

President Smith: Ladies and Gentlemen, we have more seats than 
we had last evening and we have a smaller crowd. I wish you would 
move up front and fill up the front seats, please. 

The members will please come to order for our open session. 
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As I stated, Superior is a name that often comes to our attention. 
When we think of Superior, we think in a measure of greatness. We 
see the city of Superior in print or hear of it. Our attention is drawn 
to it, due to the fact somewhat of the Great Lake Superior, and sec- 
ondly, many of us, although we do not live here, have become ac- 
quainted somewhat with Superior's civic and political relations, and 
this afternoon we have with us a Superior man — Senator Nye, who will 
address us at this time. 



PAST AND PRESENT LEGISLATION REGARDING 
COUNTY ASYLUMS 

Senator Ray Nye 

Ladies and Gentlemen: It is with a great deal of pleasure that I 
have the opportunity of coming in contact with you for a short time 
this afternoon. It is a pleasure at all times to come in contact with 
ladies and gentlemen who have charge of looking after the insane in 
our state. 

The care of the insane is one of the things that marks the progress 
of civilization. As a nation takes care of its insane and helpless, so it 
goes on record for making a forward movement along the line of civ- 
ilization. 

Wisconsin has taken a forward stand in our nation along this line. 
The fact that it has been clearly demonstrated at national conventions 
of the insane institutions and penal institutions from all parts of the 
country, Wisconsin has always taken a forward place there, has been 
looked upon as a model in the treatment of the insane and, to a great 
extent, that is due to you, ladies and gentlemen, who are assembled 
here today. 

When I was asked to make a few remarks here today regarding leg- 
islation affecting county asylums, I accepted with hesitation, as any- 
thing I could say was more familiar to you ladies and gentlemen as- 
sembled here than it would be to me. 

I thought that reaching back for a number of years there would be a 
great many bills of interest to county institutions of this kind. So 
many things, it would be hard to pick out the important ones. 

In looking through the statutes, and getting some assistance to do 
that, I was surprised to find that very few changes had been made in 
the statutes of Wisconsin regarding institutions such as you have in 
charge. 

It seems to me that it is very complimentary both to the foresight 
of the people who framed the laws years and years ago and also com- 
plimentary to the matrons and superintendents and trustees who have 
charge of these institutions in our .state today. 
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Prior to 1874, all insane persons, residents of the state, were cared 
for at the two state hospitals and maintained at the expense of the 
state, provided that the county in which any such patient resided be- 
fore being brought to the hospital, shall pay $1.50 per week for the 
support of such patient, or the relatives, friends or guardians pro- 
vided for such support. 

During the legislative session of 1874, this law was so amended that 
if an insane person could not be admitted to the hospitals, it was the 
duty of the county judge ,to commit said insane person to the county 
poorhouse, if they had one in the county, and if not, to the nearest 
poorhouse in any county who would be willing to receive the patient. 

The legislature of 1878 passed a law providing that whenever the 
total number of insane persons in this state exceeded the total number 
of insane persons who could be properly cared for in the state hospi- 
tals for the insane, the board of supervisors of any county in the state 
may purchase or otherwise provide a. site within the said county for 
the erection of a county asylum for the care of insane or inebriate per- 
sons. Under the law, the state reimbursed the counties maintaining 
inmates in these institutions, at public cost, an amount equal to 80% 
of the average per capita cost per week of maintaining insane persons 
in the state hospitals. 

This act also authorized the transfer to these county asylums all 
chronic or incurable insane persons in state hospitals, the insane in 
county poorhouses, those chronic cases adjudged to be insane, and the 
insane and inebriate of other counties. This act of the legislature 
created the present county asylum system for the care of the chronic 
insane in Wisconsin. 

I call attention to the fact that the present system of county asylums 
in Wisconsin' was started by legislative act in 1878. Forty-four years 
ago since county asylums were established in Wisconsin and now I un- 
derstand we have thirty-six. It seems to me that this marks a wonder- 
ful progress in taking care of the helpless insane during that period. 

In 1881, the legislature passed a law providing that instead of the 
state reimbursing the counties an amount equal to 80% of the average 
per capita cost per week of maintaining insane persons in the state 
hospitals, that such counties who have established asylums for the 
care of their own insane and have provided for them under such rules 
and regulations as the then State Board of Charities provided, on the 
properly certified certificates of said board to the Secretary of the State, 
the county would receive $1.50 per week as state aid for each person 
cared for; and in addition, if the institution was able to care for the 
insane persons from other counties, they were allowed to charge $1.50 
to the counties for their maintenance, together with the amount ac- 
tually expended for clothing of such insane person. 

In 1897, the legislature amended the commitment law to county 
asylums so that twenty days must elapse after a judge committed a 
person to a county asylum, before a charge could be made to the state 
towards the maintenance of such person. 
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In 1901, the legislature passed a law providing for the collection of 
a reasonable and proper burial expense of any deceased inmate whose 
support was chargeable to another county or the state, this amount not 
to exceed $20 in any one case. 

The legislature in 1911 passed a law providing for the establishment 
of hospitals or pavilions in connection with the county asylums for 
the care of the chronic insane, who may be afflicted with tuberculosis, 
and provided that counties so establishing such institutions should re- 
ceive $3.00 per week from the state for the care of their own. patients, 
and $4.50 per week for the care of other counties, $1.50 of this amount 
being chargeable to the county in which the patient has a residence. 

As I understand it, there is only one of those institutions in connec- 
tion with the county asylums, and that is located in Douglas County. 
This building was established as a county tuberculosis institution and 
was later taken over and run in connection with the asylum by the 
State Board of Control. 

In 1913, the legislature amended the law so that the state aid for 
the maintenance of chronic insane persons in county asylums was in- 
creased from $1.50 per week to $1.75 per week for the care of their 
own insane, and were likewise allowed to charge $1.75 per week to 
other counties for the care of their insane. 

In 1919, the commitment law was so amended that five days instead 
of twenty days should elapse, on a direct commitment to a county 
asylum, before a charge could be made to the state towards their 
maintenance. The state's aid towards the maintenance of inmates was 
increased from $1.75 to $2.12 per week, and the amount chargeable to 
other counties increased from $1.75 to $2.12 per week, and the maximum 
clothing allowance chargeable to the state or counties limited to $40 
to any one person in any one year. 

The legislature of 1921 so amended the law that the superintendents 
of county asylums are included among the public officials who may 
turn over the body of a deceased inmate whose maintenance is charge- 
able to the state or county, to the university or other applying medical 
schools for dissection purposes, after he has notified the relatives or 
friends of the deceased and they do not or will not make provision for 
burial. 

The commitment law was also amended so that counties may begin 
to make charges against the state for the maintenance of inmates on 
the date such inmate is admitted to the asylum, instead of having to 
wait five days from the date of commitment to the asylum. The rea- 
sonable and proper burial expenses that may be charged up to the state 
or counties was increased from $20 to $35 in any one case. 

The amount that any one county or the state might be liable for the 
clothing of any one inmate in any one year was increased from $40 
to $55. 

Provisions are also made for the payment of dental work of inmates, 
which shall not exceed $35 for any one inmate in any one year. Be- 
fore expenditures are incurred, however, that are chargeable to the 
county or state, they must be approved by the State Board of Control. 
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State aid towards the maintenance of the tubercular chronic insane 
has been increased from $3.00 to $4.50 for all patients who are resi- 
dents of the county in which the hospital or pavilion is located! and 
from $4.50 to $7.50 per*week for the patients of other counties, $3.75 
of this amount being chargeable to the county in which the patients 
have a residence. 

In looking through the statutes, I find that those are practically the 
only changes that have been made of consequence as appears to me in 
the law under which you gentlemen and ladies conduct the county in- 
sane asylums. 

It seems to me that that speaks remarkably well both for the fore- 
sight of the men who are responsible for the system and also for the 
supervision which you gentlemen and ladies exercise over these insti- 
tutions. 

I would say through my experience in the legislature that there are 
matters that you supervisors of the asylums consider as necessary, and 
I feel sure that any legislature that convenes in Madison will give 
prompt attention to any requests that you make to them. 

The standing that county superintendents, matrons and trustees have 
in every locality is such that I am assured that any legislature that 
convenes will give the best kind of attention to any request that you 
may make. I thank you. 

DISCUSSION 

A Member: In the disposition of a body of a patient, is that law 
mandatory or optional in regard to sending it to the University of 
Wisconsin? 

Mr. Nye: I do not know just the details of that act, but I under- 
stand that if a patient dies in any one of the institutions and has no 
friends, or the friends refuse to give any attention to the corpse, that 
the superintendent may give the body to the state university or any 
other medical school that applies for a corpse of that kind. 

Mr. Roessler: That law is mandatory if the body is accepted by the 
university or Marquette College. 
er. ^Secretary Flanagan: Providing you make an application first. 

Mr. Roessler Yes, providing you make an application first. 

President Smith: That is the way I understand the law. I wonder 
if Mr. Williams understands about that. 

Mr. Williams: If you make application to them and they agree to 
accept the body, then it is mandatory. 

Secretary Flanagan: Is it mandatory on the part of the superin- 
tendent to send that body to either the university or Marquette? 

Mr. Williams: No, I think he may use his own judgment. But I 
may state that the University of Wisconsin is very desirous of getting 
bodies. They never have enough, and for that reason the law was 
amended so that superintendents of county institutions were included 
among the public officials who may turn over the body of a deceased 
» inmate to these institutions if provisions for burial have not been made 
by friends or relatives. 
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President Smith: There was a time when the university was get- 
ting too many bodies and then it changed. 

The law now does not compel the university to take the body and 
does not compel us to furnish the body, but we are supposed to assist 
in furnishing the body where the patient has no relatives or friends 
who will take care of the body. 

Mr. Manuel: Isn't it a fact that from the Eastern District they are 
to be sent to Marquette and from the Western District to the university? 

President Smith: I am not quite clear on that. 

Member: I took it up with our district attorney and got a letter 
from the Board of Control last winter, and that was the idea, that we 
were in the Eastern District and they were to be sent to Marquette. I 
wrote to Marquette to find out just what was necessary to do and asked 
them if they would give me full directions and I have never heard 
from them; and then I asked the district attorney to write to them 
and I have not talked to him since, but I imagine that if he had gotten 
a report that he would have instructed me. I wish there was some 
way we could get at that. If they are obliged to send them there, I 
would like to do it, but I have not been able to clear that up so I 
would know just what to do. 

Mr. Goodwin: I don't know as there is anybody here that has 
scrapped that out any more than I have. In my opinion, the law was 
slipped through. There were two sections — one referred absolutely to 
paupers and that law stated absolutely and positively that the superin- 
tendent should give any pauper dying a decent burial and the other 
section of the law said any public officer. I don't think at that time 
or at the present time that the superintendent of the asylum is in the 
line with the statute — this is a public officer — it stated where a public 
officer had charge of the person of whom they couldn't find the rela- 
tives, then they were to send this person to the institution at Mar- 
quette or the university; but the last session of the legislature went 
to work and amended that statute. 

I took it up with the Board of Control myself and the board took it 
up with the attorney general and he ruled point blank that they could 
not ship to the university, whether the university demanded them 
or not. 

Then they go to work and amend the statute, but instead of amend- 
ing the statute with reference to the asylums of this state, they amended 
the other one; but in that statute they referred back and except all 
these other statutes referred to — so and so, and I think they certainly- 
mixed things up. I think if the attorney generals attention was called 
to that, that he would know that the law wasn't any good. 

A Member: I will say that in most cases, you will hold the body 
about a week, and then they will finally tell you they cannot accept it. 

I had that question up and our district attorney agreed to give me a 
written opinion on it, but I didn't get that. I corresponded with the 
Board of Control, but as these laws conflict, they could hardly give me 
a definite answer, but they said it would be well to correspond with ■ 
the university and take the matter up with them, and while they want 
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us to assist, as I understand the correspondence, there was nothing 
mandatory on our part as to sending these bodies to the state; but, 
there was a ruling of the state board that we should work in co-oper- 
ation and harmony with the medical school and the university. 

A Member: The state is asking for these bodies for their medical 
students, and inasmuch as they want them, and inasmuch as they pay 
the transportation of the bodies and return the casket, it would seem 
to me from the viewpoint of dollars and cents, it would be the thing 
to do — it would be an aid to the medical science and money in the 
pocket of the counties. 

A Member: Mr. President, as the senator just explained to you, we 
are only allowed twenty dollars for burying these, the bodies of such 
• patients who have no friends, and as you all know, it has been costing 
us from thirty-five to forty dollars for these funerals for some time 
and at that, the bodies have not been embalmed, and you keep them 
until such time as you find out what will be done with the body and 
perhaps find that they do not want the body and the corpse is in such 
shape that it is not fit to ship. That has been one of the things that 
has kind of hampered things. 

Mr. Roessler: I understand you receive thirty or thirty-five dollars 
now. 

A Member: Thirty-five beginning July 1st. 

President Smith: One of our speakers is absent this afternoon, and 
we will at this time be addressed by Judge Perrin of Superior. 



ADDRESS 

Judge Solon L. Perrin 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I think I ought to thank the 
committee of Douglas county, who has control of the arrangements 
here for inviting me to* come in here this afternoon, if only for the 
fact that they look upon me as not one of your population as yet. 

It is quite a comfort to a man after years of trouble and turmoil in 
this northern country, to find that he is still outside of the pale of the 
people over whom you have control and to whose wants you administer. 

Then I have an unwritten understanding with Supt. Conness of 
Parkland for a certain room when I get around to occupy it. 

I don't know as there, is any hurry for me to get out there; as long 
as the Undertaking Trust has invaded the ranks of the asylum, there 
isn't much choice now of dying outside or inside of an insane asylum. 
They seem to follow us anywhere we go. Not because our undertakers 
are any better or any worse than others, but we notice a tendency on 
their part to add a little cost to depositing us in the last sleeping 
ground. However, we take that as everything else — we take that with 
its burdens also. 
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I don't know as there is anything of special moment that occurs to 
me to say to you this afternoon, and especially as I have not been at 
any of your meetings previously, and I haven't any idea what course 
has been taken by other speakers, but I have been a' long time im- 
pressed with the magnitude of the duties that confront you as matrons 
and trustees and superintendents of asylums in the counties through- 
out the state. 

I have here in my hand the report of the State Board of Control 
showing the number of inmates in state and county institutions — Bul- 
letin 102 dated the 19th of June, and if you are not familiar with this 
report, and perhaps some of you have not seen it, it is quite interesting. 

Now, for instance, we find that Central State Hospital for the Insane, 
which is a criminal insane hospital of this state, has a population of. 
110. We find in the Milwaukee Hospital for the Insane 630; and we 
find in the county asylums for chronic insane 6,405 people. 

We find in the state hospital at Mendota 556 ; at the Winnebago State 
Hospital, 656 inmates on that date. 

I imagine that throughout the state there is no occupation which so 
thoroughly appeals to the people of this commonwealth as the care and 
attention we are giving to these unfortunate members of our citizen- 
ship; and they. are unfortunate; they are not criminal; they are not to 
blame in most cases for the condition in which we find them, but for 
some reason or other, usually beyond the control of the person him- 
self, he becomes mentally incompetent and we are obliged to segre- 
gate him from the ordinary walks of life and put him away, and we 
put him in your keeping. 

I am sure that nothing I could say to you, who are past masters in 
the care and operation and management of these institutions, could 
add anything to your knowledge of that situation. 

I would be pleased to hear, rather than to undertake to speak about, 
•or expound upon any subject which has any reference to the manner 
or means of the care of these institutions and their maintenance and 
the care and welfare of the inmates. 

But I would like to take up for just a few minutes that I will be on 
my feet this afternoon, time to inquire whether there is anything more 
that the people of Wisconsin can do than is being done to prevent the 
situation — to prevent this increase in the population of these institu- 
tions that you have under control. Whether there are any methods or 
means by which the number of insane people can be decreased rather 
than increased, and I think probably there are some things that could 
be done. 

I am not sure that I am the man to say what those things should be, 
but I have one or two things in mind which perhaps may be of inter- 
est to you. It has been my privilege for the last four years to preside 
upstairs in this court room in the Superior Court, in which we have, 
we will say in this county, one hundred divorce cases, one hundred and 
fifty to one hundred and seventy-five criminal cases, and during the 
course of the year the juvenile court has under observation in the 
neighborhood of one thousand children. Some of those children are in 
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there as pensioners, some as truants from school, some as dependents 
outside of the pension application and a good many others under the 
charge of delinquents. 

Now, with an opportunity for observation in a court like that, we 
wonder why there are so many divorce cases and we wonder why 
there are so many delinquent and dependent children in the world, 
and it is not too much to say, it seems to me, that throughout the 
state and throughout the country generally, there has been a letting 
up, a slacking in the manner of the public attitude of some people to- 
ward the institutions of the country, toward its laws, toward the 
church influences, toward the school influences, and more than all, in 
my opinion, a lessening of the feeling of responsibility which ought to 
be impressed upon children of their responsibility to their parents 
and home. 

Now I say that, because it leads to the acquirement of a venereal dis- 
ease that is the basis of quite a considerable percentage in the insane. 
No doubt about it, so far as I can see, from the information tiat I 
have been able to obtain in regard to this proposition, that there is 
quite a percentage of insane people who have got to that state by rea- 
son of having syphilis. 

Now, that is a shame and it is a disgrace, and it does not speak any 
too well for the general body politic of the people of the United States 
that this is so, because within the last few years it has been found that 
this disease is arrestable and within a measure at least curable, and 
that it is not more often cured is due entirely to the fact that there 
is so generally a lack of information and education on the part of the 
people as to that one thing that we are now getting the benefit of the 
knowledge science has given us in this respect. 

Now, I spoke of the fact that there are, say, one thousand children 
under observation in this county every year by the probation officer, 
. by the police, by the Pension Board, by the various institutions, and 
finally if the child is not checked, in some way will find its way into 
the juvenile court, or if the child is too old, the natural course of that 
child is into the criminal court, and if they do not go to the State In- 
dustrial School for Girls at Milwaukee, he will go either to Green Bay 
or Waupun, or will have to be paroled and turned back into the same 
channel from which he was taken. 

I am speaking to you now as citizens of the state of Wisconsin, 
speaking to you not only as trustees and superintendents and matrons 
of these institutions, but as a body politic, and I want to urge upon 
you the necessity that your school laws are obeyed, that your school 
district officers obey the laws and especially the health laws, for I 
want to say to you that no czar or king or emperor ever had greater 
power than the power that the legislature has given to the Boards of 
Health and the health officers of the state of Wisconsin; they can take 
money without stint, they can call on anybody they please, and they 
can enforce those laws for the purpose of maintaining the health of 
the community in which they live. 
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They can enforce the health laws and make 11s clean up; they can 
force us to clean up school buildings; they can enforce the laws in re- 
gard to the spread cf diseases, absolute monarchial power to enforce 
these laws in regard to these diseases. 

We have given them this power and if they dont do it, they should 
be reported to the State Board of Health, and if they don't do it, the 
State Board of Health will do it or put somebody in who will attend 
to these things. 

Now it is true, that in many cases of necessity, many people who are 
members of your institution could have been kept out, if their cases 
had been taken charge of by the officers in charge of the health laws 
of the state. These citizens of the state — you who are responsible for 
the care of these people — I, who am responsible for the administration 
of the laws in respect to certain of them, whoever we may be — tax- 
payers — no matter what the angle is from which we see this thing, or 
how it strikes us, whether it is in our private lives or our pocketbooks, 
we should see that' these laws are enforced. 

We have laws enough on the books. 

I was much impressed by what Senator Nye said in regard to the 
original plan of the county institutions and the way they have run on 
for the last forty or fifty years without practically any change at alL 

However, we have laws enough — the trouble you say is perhaps we 
have too many. Oftentimes we attempt to go too much into detail in 
drawing these laws. The skeleton law under which you work, like the 
constitution of Wisconsin or the constitution of the United States — if 
you get a law in skeleton form that will give you power to act and 
you put the right men in office and leave it to them to exercise their 
judgment and discretion, you come nearer to achieving the object you 
have in mind than if you hamper a lot of officers by a lot of laws. 

It is largely true with the juvenile court law — a mere skeleton. 
Probably no two judges in the state of Wisconsin administer that law 
in the same way. We take the constitution as we find it, and we ad- 
minister it with a view to the environment and situation and sur- 
roundings that are presented to us in each of our localities, and to my 
mind that is the best way to approach a subject of this kind. 

If you provide a board of trustees of the asylum, if you have to have 
any kind of a board, and I think we have enough of these boards in 
the state of Wisconsin, enough to build quite a castle if we got them 
all together — sometimes more than we know. If you have to have a 
board, go as little into detail as possible in order to get that board 
started. 

My notion about this thing is that, like all other questions, we 
should get to the very base — find out as far as we can why these people 
have become insane. 

What is it that has been lacking in their early lives? We should 
have a birth control law. If we have a birth control law, let us have 
first of all a birth control law that shall be applied to the feeble-minded 
and those lacking in the ordinary amount of intelligence as compared 
with the people generally. 
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Survey at Waupun prison shows that only 25% of the inmates of that 
institution are men and women of average intelligence. The average 
is a little higher at Green Bay because there we find the first offenders. 

It is about the same in the Girls' School at Milwaukee and the Boys' 
School at Waukesha is a trifle higher. Those institutions are being 
populated by people who possess no more than, say, 25 to 40% of av- 
erage intelligence and the rest of them are below the average. 

They just happened to take the criminal trend rather than the in- 
sane. There is a reason for that. You know all the feeble-minded, or 
those lacking in intelligence, will breed twice as fast as people of ordi- 
nary intelligence. The feeble-minded, the under-minded in our popu- 
lation, are breeding twice as fast as the people of ordinary intelligence. 

Now, if that is true, shouldn't that be stopped? 

We go out on our farms and we find the greatest care and attention 
is paid to the selection of live stock and seed grain, but we do not pay 
the least bit of attention to the selection of people who are to control 
this government — begin to control it twenty-one years after they are 
born. 

We let them breed and breed and they get into our insane asylums 
and they get into our penitentiaries and reform schools and the deaf 
and dumb and blind institutions — the whole population of these insti- 
tutions are made up of people who are a little off, and I think there 
are many more outside of the institutions who are a little more off 
than those who are in there ; that we are probably fortunate that we do 
not have to have five times more institutions than we have. 

I see people every day and I wonder how they have escaped going out 
here to Parkland and I wonder sometimes whether it is the fault of 
the judges or the fault of the county officers, or the neighbors or the 
doctors who examine them. 

Now, this is not a sermon ; I am not preaching to you, but I am here 
telling you this situation as I see it from day to day. This isn't a 
thing that happens today and won't happen again for a month, not 
with me — not with us — it is constantly before us. 

I have these reports every month and the tuberculosis reports I have 
every week and I want to say to you that it is time for you and me 
to see what we can do to call a halt among these tuberculosis and 
venereal diseases and mental troubles, by seeing that something is 
done first to stop the breeding of these people, and second — after they 
are bred, to see that they are brought up in some place which will 
make it possible for them to earn their own livelihood and not make it 
necessary for them to be a care on the taxpayers of the state of Wis- 
consin, and we can't pass that buck to anybody else — I must do what I 
can and you must do what you can. The people of the state of Wis- 
consin should be awakened to this matter to meet it bravely as you 
would a proposition of law or a pestilence or anything of that kind, 
and until we do that they will keep on increasing, and the next time 
you come up here, instead of having thirty-six county institutions, the 
chances are we will have seventy, and they will be overcrowded and 
the next time you come, there will be twice as many tubercular insti- 
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tutions as there are now, as I said before, if you don't do something 
to help this matter. 

We have got to stand and make our own fight to clean up this kind 
of % a situation. 

I thank you, Mr. President and Ladies and Gentlemen, and the Com- 
mittee. 

President Smith: You no doubt all see the question box here 
which Mr. Roessler has. The round table will be taken up tomorrow 
morning, but I will call your attention to it at this time so that you 
may be thinking up your questions and depositing them as soon as 
they are ready. . 

There was a little matter came up among some of the members— 
they thought that we could finish up this afternoon perhaps, but on 
going over the program, we find that we have got to hold a session 
tomorrow morning as outlined on the program- One of the speakers 
is a Milwaukee man coming all the way from Milwaukee and could 
not arrive today and will be here at eight o'clock tomorrow morning. 
And while we have a lot of time for sight-seeing and recreation, at 
the same time we must not cut it so short that it will be any damage 
to the institution. We must give it the time necessary to do the work 
which is important and which is for the benefit of our different coun- 
ties. 

Next on the program, we will hear from Mr. Williams of Madison. 

PER CAPITA COSTS IN COUNTY ASYLUMS 

H. W. Williams 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: When I was asked to appear 
before you and talk to you upon the subject of per capita costs in 
your various institutions, I realized it was going to be a pretty hard 
matter for me to cover this subject as you would like to have me 
without being more familiar with some of the problems that confront 
you from time to time in the management of your institutions, many 
of these problems having a direct bearing on the operation expenses 
of your institution. 

For that reason, I will have to confine my remarks to the results 
obtained by us in compiling the data contained in your annual finan- 
cial statements and from these results comparisons may be made. 

It may be interesting to know that on June 30, 1921, the inmate 
population of the 35 county asylums and one county hospital was 
6953, and the average daily population for the year 6841. The coun- 
ties' investment in asylum properties amounted to $9,905,620. This 
amount does not include Clark county's investment in her new insti- 
tution, which I understand will be approximately $850,000. You fur- 
nished 399,329 weeks board, and your operation expenses amounted 
to $1,920,680.88 while your revenues amounted to $1,744,393.72. When 
we consider the average number of inmates you have cared for dur- 
ing the year, the counties' investment in asylum properties, the num- 
ber of weeks board furnished, one can begin to understand the mag- 
nitude of your work. 
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As already stated, the operation expenses of your institutions as a 
whole amounted to $1,920,680.88 for the year ending June 30, 1921. 

Now when we come to compare these various financial reports 
with each other, we find that in some instances there is a considerable 
difference in the operation cost, and likewise in the per capita cost 
between institutions who furnished about the same number of weeks 
board. 

One reason for this, no doubt, is due to the fact that some of the 
institutions are more favorably located, have better markets, and prob- 
ably are operating larger farms, though I believe there is another 
reason that might be causing some of these differences and that is in 
the methods used in determining the per capita cost. 

Let us consider the items upon which per capita should be deter- 
mined. The per capita cost in our stete institutions where the system 
of accounting is practically the same as you are using, is based on the 
net cash expenditures for administration expenses, operation expenses 
and for the repairs and renewals of property, together with the net 
value of all farm or garden products consumed at the institution. 

Having determined the items upon which the per capita cost should 
be based, let us compare the reports of several of the institutions, and 
note the variations in the amounts reported as operation expenses. 

One institution reports operation expenditures of $50,597.90, furnish- 
ing 7850 weeks board; another reports operation expenditures of 
$52,303.14, furnishing 11,442 weeks board; the per capita cost in one 
institution being $6.44 as compared with $4.57 in the other. This 
means that one institution furnished 3592 weeks more board than the 
other, with an increase in operation expeness of only $1,705.24. We 
thought that the explanation for this would be found in the differences 
in amount charged to the subsistence account, as farm products con- 
sumed in the institutions. This was not the case, however, though we 
did find that one institution charged $6,059.96 to their miscellaneous 
supplies and expense account, under the care of inmates, as compared 
with $79.71 charged to this account by the other institution. When 
you remember that this account has been provided for recording the 
cost of all miscellaneous supplies and expenses incurred in the opera- 
tion of the institutions that cannot easily be classified under the other 
operation accounts, the question might be asked whether in charging 
so large an amount to this account, items have not been included that 
would be more proper charges to other accounts. 

Here is what happened in another instance. One institution reports 
their operation expenditures as $46,007.50, furnishing 9578 weeks 
board; another reports $62,155.68 as their operation expenses, furnish- 
ing 9336 weeks board. You will note that there is a difference of $16,- 
148.18 in the operation expenses of these two institutions, though one 
institution furnished only 242 weeks more board than the other. It 
was found in this case that one institution reported $9,551.55 as expen- 
ditures for heat, light and power, while the other reported $3,921.63. 
Upon inquiry, we learned that the reason the expenditures for heat, 
light and power in this institution were considerably below the aver- 
age for the other institutions, was due to the fact that several years 
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ago the management of this institution decided to use wood for fuel, 
there being a great deal of cut-over land near them, the stumpage of 
which could be bought very reasonable. In fact, they reported that 
some of it didn't cost them anything. In charging this wood to the 
heat, light and power account, a nominal charge of $2.00 per cord was 
made. In this instance you will note that there was quite a difference 
in the cost of fuel in the two institutions. I might mention here that 
they have some wood yard at this institution. Not long ago we re- 
ceived a picture of this yard, showing 2,200 cords of wood in storage. 

It also appears that some of the institutions are reporting their per 
capita costs on the net cash expenditure basis, that is, without taking 
into consideration the value of the farm or garden products consumed 
at the institution. Now, it is quite evident that if one institution is 
determining their per capita cost on the net cash expenditures basis, 
and another on their net disbursement basis, there is bound to be a 
difference in their operation expenses, and, consequently, in their per 
capita cost. We found that in one instance where an institution re- 
ported expenditures of $4,995.48 for subsistence, and in answer to the 
question as to the value of the farm products consumed at the institu- 
tion, the report shows that $7,160 worth was used. Yet it is apparent 
that no part of this amount was charged to the subsistence account 
This institution, therefore, was determining their per capita cost on 
the net cash expenditure basis. Wherever we found that this method 
was being followed, we endeavored to make the corrections so that our 
report would show the net operation expenses of your institutions, 
based on the net disbursements for the year, and from these figures 
determine your per capita costs. 

I could go on and relate numerous other instances such as these 
which all have a tendency to cause the per capita cost to vary in 
your institutions. 

Such advantages as location, better markets, etc., over which you 
have little control, will always tend to keep down the operation ex- 
penses of one institution over another not so favorably located, and 
must be taken into consideration whenever an attempt is made to 
compare the per capita costs. On the other hand, all items of cost 
that go to make up the operation expenses from which the per capita 
cost of your institutions is determined should be based on the same 
classification of expenditures. 

If this be done, you will be assured that if you are reporting your 
per capita cost on the net disbursement basis, that is, including the 
value of the farm products consumed in your institution with your 
cash disbursements for operation expenses, that the other institu- 
tions are doing the same. 

The comparisons that have been made bear no reflection on the part 
of the management of your institutions, nor do they mean that the 
costs have been kept down at the expense of the inmates' welfare, for 
I am sure that all of your institutions are well managed, and the 
inmates are receiving excellent care. 
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ROLL CALL 

President Smith: We have decided that this will be a good time 
to have the roll call. 

The Secretary will call the roll, alphabetically and the representa- 
tive of that county will please answer; the superintendent may answer 
if he is here; if the superintendent is absent, the trustees present 
may answer for those present. 

Brown County: Superintendent, Wittig, trustees, Frank Crabb, De 
Pere, Wis., Frank Kress, Green Bay, and Geo. O. Lucia, Green Bay, 
Wis. 

Chippewa County: Superintendent, two trustees and matron. 

Clark County: One trustee and superintendent. 

Columbia County: Superintendent, matron and two trustees, E. W. 
Richards and T. A. Caldwell. 

Dane County: Two trustees, Henry Lohff, Mt Horeb, Wis., and Max 
Somers, Madison, Wis. 

Dodge County, Superintendent and matron, Supt. Nicof M. Klink and 
Mrs. Nic. M. Klink, matron. 

Douglas County: Full house for Douglas County. 

Dunn County: T. H. Moore, superintendent, and Mrs. T. H. Moore, 
matron, Trustees F. P. Mortinson, Colfax and Geo. R. Topliss of Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

Eau Claire County: S. E. Horel, superintendent; Mrs. £?. E. Horel, 
matron, and Trustees Clarence Sprague of Eau Claire and Charles A- 
Cox of Augusta, Wis. 

Fond Du Lac County: Louis A. Kenyon, Supt. and Mrs. L. A. Ken- 
yon, matron, Trustees, Jos. Halbach, Malone, Wis.; J. W. Kastein, 
Brandon, and Albert Jens, Fond du Lac, Wis. 

Grant County: (Not represented.) 

Green County: Superintendent, W. J. Whitcomb and Matron Mrs. 
Lela M. Whitcomb. 

Iowa County: Superintendent J. E. Livingston and matron. 

Jefferson County: Superintendent, W. E. Voigt and Matron Mrs. W. 
E. Voigt, and one trustee. 

La Crosse County: Supt. Oliver Gullickson and Matron Mrs. Gul- 
lickson, and one trustee. 

Manitowoc County: Supt. Otto Drews and Matron Mrs. Otto Drews, 
and two trustees. 

Marathon County: Supt. John D. Christie and matron, and three 
trustees. 

Marinette County: Superintendent R. M. Smith and Matron Mrs. 
R. M. Smith. 

Milwaukee County: Two from Milwaukee county. 

Monroe County: F. J. Mooney, superintendent, and Mrs. F. J. 
Mooney, matron; Trustees A. L. Fromader, Sparta, H. B. Sowles, To- 
man, and N. Neumann, Norwalk, Wis. 
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Outagamie County: Thos. Flanagan, superintendent, and Mrs. 
Thos. Flanagan, matron. 

Racine County: F. E. Overson, Supt., and Mrs. F. E. Overson, ma- 
tron. 

Richland County: Chas. W. Snyder, Supt, and Mrs. Chas. W. Sny- 
der, matron; Trustees. C. W. Davis, Richland Center, J. B. Gillingham, 
Gillingham, Wis,, and Fred Higgins, Twin Bluffs, Wis. 

Rock County: Supt. A. H. Cullen and Matron Mrs. A. H. Cullen, 
and one trustee. 

St Croix County: R. H. Poston, Supt., and matron, secretary and 
two trustees. 

Sauk County: (Not represented.) 

Shawano County: Superintendent Aug. Hoeffs and one trustee. 

Sheboygan County: One trustee, J. F. Miller, clerk, Matron Mrs. 
Arpke, and Superintendent H. A. Arpke. 

Trempealeau County: Supt. John McKivergin and Matron Mrs. John 
McKivergin. 

Vernon County: (Not represented.) 

Walworth County: Matron Mrs. Fred Hemstreet. 

Washington County: (Not represented.) 

Waukesha County: (Not represented.) 

Waupaca County: Supt. D. C. Hayward and Matron Mrs. Hayward. 

Winnebago County: Supt E. E. Manuel and Mrs. Manuel, matron, 
and one trustee. 

Wood County: A trustee, matron, superintendent and the boss. 
Superintendent L. E. Gilson, Matron Mrs. Gilson. 

President Smith: Such a representation as this ought to be very 
gratifying to all of us. There are only five institutions in the state 
that are not represented. 

The next we will hear from Mr. Bradley concerning the care of 
aluminum ware. 

CARE OF ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSILS AND 
TABLEWARE 

Mr. Bradley 

During the past few years I have had the pleasure of meeting 
many of you Trustees, Superintendents and Matrons, and you whom 
I have met know the line I represent, which is. "Wear-Ever" Alumi- 
num Cooking Utensils, Steam Jacketed Kettles, Steam Coffee and Tea 
Urns and Tableware. 

Before discussing methods of caring for and cleaning "Wear-Ever" 
aluminum, you undoubtedly will be interested in knowing something 
about the history of the metal — aluminum. 

Aluminum is a comparatively new metal. Although iron is the 
most common of our metals, aluminum is . even more abundant. In 
fact, aluminum constitutes about eight per cent of our earth's crust, 
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and is more abundant than any other metal. It is the basic metal of 
all clays. It enters into the composition of nearly all rocks. Rubies 
and sapphires are composed of aluminum and oxygen, together with a 
little foreign matter, which gives them their color, and it is a fact 
that today we make artificial rubies and sapphires simply by adding 
a little coloring matter to pulverized alumina and fusing these by 
means of an oxyhydrogen blowpipe. 

Although aluminum is the base of every claybank, clay is not 
used in its manufacture. And although it enters into the composi- 
tion of all rocks, there are but three minerals that deserve to be 
classed as ores of aluminum — bauxite, cryolite and corundum. Of 
these, bauxite ranks first in importance, because it can be refined 
more easily than any of the others. It is found principally in the 
southern part of France, in Dutch and British Guiana, South America, 
in Georgia, Tennessee and Arkansas. 

In spite of its remarkable abundance, the existence of aluminum 
was hardly suspected until about a century ago. Some European 
chemists, after years of experiment, managed to produce the metal 
as low as $9 a pound; but it was Charles M. Hall, a young college 
student of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, who, in 1886, discovered a 
process of extracting the metal from ore by means of electrolysis. 
After this discovery, the price of aluminum was reduced from nine 
dollars to sixty-five cents per pound. The price is even less than 
that now. 

The steps in the process to bring aluminum from the ore bed to 
market are about as follows: Bauxite from Arkansas (a sample of 
which I have here), is taken for refining to East St. Louis, Illinois, 
where it is refined into alumina, which looks like a white powder. 
(This bottle contains a sample of alumina.) 

This alumina is then put in bags and sent to Niagara Falls, New 
York, where with the aid of large furnaces and by electrolysis, it is 
made into the pig or ingot aluminum. (This is a sample of a small 
ingot.) Ingots are then sent to New Kensington, Pennsylvania, where 
our factory is located, and rolled out into sheets of different gauges 
according to the cooking utensils or tableware into which it is to be 
made. These sheets are then cut into circles or squares, as the case 
may be, and each piece is put, one at a time, into an enormous 
hydraulic stamping machine, which stamps the utensils into shape. 
Some utensils have to be put into as many as seventeen stamping 
machines before they receive their full shape. Thus the sides and 
bottom of a "Wear-Ever" utensil are made without seam or solder — '■ 
are one continuous piece of metal. 

As utensils come from the stamping machine they are usually 
marked with longitudinal wrinkles, which are removed by clamping 
the utensil to a revolving chuck and pressing part of the iron machine 
against the utensil as it revolves. In case a spout is to be attached 
to a "Wear-Ever" utensil, the spout and the metal around the hole 
in the body of the utensil are heated, placed together, and aluminum 
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wire and flame make the utensil one continuous piece of aluminum. 
Solder is never used on any "Wear-Ever" utensils. 

There are several ways of finishing aluminum cooking utensils. 
Most "Wear-Ever" cooking utensils are given a beautiful silvery 
polish on the outside by placing the utensils against buff wheels. 
The inside is given a finish known as the "Wear-Ever" hard finish, 
which leaves the utensil with a smooth surface without removing 
the hard outer crust of the metal. "Wear-Ever" tableware, however, 
is made up in two finishes — namely, the "polished" and the "hard- 
finished." 

While aluminum takes a luster almost as bright as that of silver, 
it is superior to silver in that it remains untarnished and does not 
rust. Sulphurated hydrogen in the air causes silver to turn black 
so that it has to be cleaned every little while, but aluminum never 
turns black from this cause. 

Aluminum is a remarkable conductor of heat. If you take in your 
hands two wires, six inches or so in length, one of aluminum and one 
of iron or steel, and hold them over a gas jet or lamp, so that the 
wire gets about the same amount of heat, you will find that the alumi- 
num wire becomes so hot that you will have to drop it before you 
feel any heat in the other wire. For this reason, aluminum when 
made into cooking utensils may result in a considerable economy in 
fuel. 

Furthermore, aluminum is absolutely non-poisonous. Some metals 
when attacked by the acids of certain foods, cause the formation of 
poisonous compounds, but it is impossible to produce a poison by 
uniting with the aluminum any substance which is not itself poison. 
For this reason and because the metal is very durable and easily 
kept clean, not only household utensils, but also the immense kettle* 
and apparatus used aboard our navy ships, in restaurants, hotels, 
candy factories, packing houses and canneries are made of aluminum. 

Many of the fruit preserves and beverages you buy are not allowed 
to come in contact with any metal except aluminum at any stage in 
the process of their preparation. At one time makers of grape juice 
and vinegar had great difficulty in getting their products to the con- 
sumer in an absolutely pure state as to color and chemical composi 
tion, both wood and iron vessels having a tendency to affect these 
products. They have solved their difficulties by using only cooking 
utensils and storage tanks of aluminum. 

Before long you will buy a great variety of food products such 
as fruit preserves, jams and peanut butter in aluminum tubular con- 
tainers. You can buy such things as tooth paste, vaseline and cold 
cream in these tubes now. In time, the housewife may put up her 
own preserves in aluminum jars, which will be very light in weight 
convenient to handle, and without danger of breakage. "Wear-Ever" 
milker pails are furnished with all leading milking machines. "Wear- 
Ever" cooking utensils were carried to the pole by Commander Peary. 

The metal aluminum played an important part in winning the 
World War. Aluminum entered into the construction of every aero- 
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plane; Liberty engines were largely equipped with aluminum parts. 
Warships and transports carried large "Wear-Ever" steam jacketed 
kettles and coffee urns. The new dreadnaughts New Mexico, Arizona, 
California, and Tennessee have complete batteries of "Wear-Ever" 
steam-jacketed kettles. Aluminum canteens, Cups and meat pans were 
part of the standard equipment of our soldiers. 

President Wilson's steamship, the George Washington, was equipped 
with "Wear-Ever" steam jacketed kettles, and since it has been 
remodeled for commercial' use, a complete equipment of heavy range 
utensils has been added. 

The public health hospitals for the treatment of wounded soldiers 
use "Wear-Ever" as the standard equipment. 

In fact most all of the leading hotels, restaurants and clubs through- 
out Wisconsin, are either fully equipped with "Wear-Ever" aluminum 
or are equipping as fast as their old equipment needs replenishing. 

"Wear-Ever" institution cooking utensils are the only cooking uten- 
sils that can be handled carelessly in the kitchen without damaging 
the utensils. They are so thick that they are almost impossible to dent. 
They will not rust, they will not chip, they will not crack or peel, 
and they never have to be re-tinned, as all copper ware does in order 
to be safe to use. 

Those of you who are using "Wear-Ever" Aluminum can vouch for 
the truth of all of these statements. 

About three years ago a few Superintendents and Matrons of Wis- 
consin County Asylums started using some of the "Wear-Ever" table- 
ware as more of an experiment in an effort to find something which 
would reduce the big expense of maintaining the necessary stock of 
breakable dishes. The aluminum worked out so favorably that the 
heads of these institutions decided to replenish with "Wear-Ever" 
aluminum as fast as their old dishes broke. Our "Wear-Ever" cups, 
saucers, plates, bowls, vegetable dishes and platters are now in con- 
stant use and giving satisfaction in many of the county institutions 
in Wisconsin. It has proven to be the only ware which will last year 
after year without replenishment. It has proven a boon to these 
trustees, County Superintendents and Matrons, who had begun to 
worry about the enormous breakage expense which each year totaled 
before they began purchasing "Wear-Ever." 

It might also be mentioned that many State and Federal Institu- 
tions all over the United States are using "Wear-Ever" tableware with 
equal success, and also the United States Navy during the past war. 

When calling on prospects with "Wear-Ever" aluminum tableware 
for the first time, almost everyone has freely admitted that the 
aluminum 'plate, sauce dish, bowl, water tumbler, saucer, vegetable 
dish and platter would work out very favorably, but some were in 
doubt about the aluminum cup. They thought that the hot liquids 
would heat the cup too much and prevent drinking readily. Upon 
questioning I found that most of these people had come to this 
conclusion when out camping. It must be remembered that nearly 
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all camping cups are without handles, so they nest easily, and that 
when out camping the steaming hot coffee from the coffee pot is 
poured directly into the cup to be consumed at once. 

In institution use, however, all "Wear-Ever" aluminum tea and 
coffee cups have handles, and the steaming coffee is not drained into 
the cup from the urn, but is drained into aluminum <fr other styles 
of pitchers and placed on the table, possibly five or more minutes be- 
fore the patients are seated at the table. Thus the coffee has a chance 
to cool before being drunk. 

Upon second thought, if coffee makes an aluminum cup too hot to 
handle, it surely is too hot to bear in one's mouth or stomach. 

Now that so many of our county institutions are being equipped 
with "Wear-Ever" tableware and kitchen utensils, it is well to know 
how to take the best care of them, although they will last much 
longer than any other equipment with even less care. 

Aluminum utensils are bright, attractive and light in color. Con- 
sequently they show stains and dirty spots more easily. However, 
many people like aluminum for this very reason, because they claim 
it is easier for them to see just where to clean. Thus they know 
their utensils are always sanitary. Gray enamel, iron and copper 
utensils are naturally dark in color and they may have dirt, grease 
and stain spots on them without one seeing them. 

Ordinarily the use of pure soap and hot water will keep aluminum 
utensils in perfect condition. Institution men with experience in 
handling aluminum utensils in the kitchen have found that if the 
utensils are washed in hot water just after they are taken from the 
stove and while they are still warm, they can be very easily cleaned 
without using any cleanser at all, or merely with the aid of pure 
soap. By systematizing the work, it is very easy to arrange to have 
the aluminum ware washed in hot water as soon as it comes from 
the stove, and a great deal of labor and trouble will be saved in this 
way. 

The inside surface differs from the outside in finish only. Discolor- 
ation on the inside of aluminum utensils is due to the iron or alkali 
in hard waters. Such discoloration is perfectly harmless and will not 
discolor food. It may be remedied by the use of "Wear-Ever" Cleans- 
er, No. 00 Steel wool with a good lather of soap, with No. 00 Emery 
Cloth, Dutch Cleanser, Sapolio, Brick Dust, t)rono or S. 0. S. Cleanser. 

Discoloration may also be removed by boiling in the utensil green 
fruit, particularly rhubarb or tomatoes. The fruit will not become dis- 
colored and should be eaten, for it has taken unto itself nothing but 
the iron from the former pure water or food that was in the utensil. 

The following is an excerpt from a letter received from the Good 
Housekeeping Institute, the publisher of "Good Housekeepfhg" Maga- 
zine. 

"The discoloration on aluminum ware is usually due to a precipitate 
of iron being formed thereon. This salt is perfectly harmless. In fact 
it is beneficial and goes into solution as an iron salt when brought into 
contact with an acid. The removal of this discoloration by cooking to- 
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matoes in the vessel produces presumably an iron oxolate which is 
so good for the human blood that the manufacturers of patent medi- 
cines have tried to introduce it into their products, but without success. 

Trusting that this is the desired information and thanking you for 
the opportunity to be of service, we are Cordially yours, Good House- 
keeping Institute." 

The cleansers mentioned in the foregoing may also be used to re- 
move burnt food or grease. However, if food or grease is badly burned 
into the surface of the utensil, hot water should be poured into it, then 
it should be covered and permitted to boil hard for a few minutes, and 
the matter should be removed by scraping with a wooden spoon. If 
this fails, the pot should be thoroughly scoured with bath brick or (if 
necessary) with "Wear-Ever" Cleanser or No. 00 Steel Wool with a 
lather of good soap. 

Here in my hand is a "Wear-Ever" aluminum pan that I purposely 
put on a gas stove dry and then I wiped some milk and grease on the 
outside and inside of the pan and let it burn on hard. This pan isn't 
injured in the least even after this severe burning and you see how 
bright and clean this spot is which I cleaned in just a moment by wet- 
ting one of these pads of "Wear-Ever" Cleanser and rubbing it on the 
pan. Another good factor about aluminum is that even after a pan has 
had a severe burning, the next time the pan is used, food won't burn 
in it any quicker thereafter as a result of the former burning. This 
isn't true with most all other wares. 

Aluminum, on the other hand, won't burn food nearly as easily as 
other metals on account of it being such a good heat conductor. 

The outside or polished surface may be kept bright by the use of 
any light abrasive which does not contain lye, soda, ashes, ammonia, 
or any washing powder or soap containing alkalies. 

The kind of Cleansers we recommend for any polished surface are 
Bon Ami, Whiting, Metalglass, or any metal polish that is not gritty 
and that does not contain alkali. In fact, any well advertised cleansers 
which the manufacturers state are suitable for use on aluminum uten- 
sils are all right to use. 

The cleaning of "Wear-Ever" tableware is much the same as clean- 
ing the outside surface of cooking utensils. There being no food cooked 
in the tableware, there is only a slight chance for it to become 
darkened. Plenty of good soap and hot water will keep it in good con- 
dition. If there should be a stain that does not come off easily, apply 
Bon Ami, Whiting, "Wear-Ever" Cleanser or Metalglass. 

A short time ago wnen calling at some of the County Asylums using 
tableware, I asked some of the Matrons and Superintendents what they 
used to keep their aluminum tableware in a clean and attractive con- 
dition. Mrs. Gullickson of the LaCrosse County Asylum, said that she 
used just hot water and soap, and when any of the dishes became 
stained, she used Whiting. 

Mrs. Poston of the St. Croix County Asylum said that hot water and 
soap kept the aluminum tableware looking well. 
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Mrs. Horel of the Eau Claire County Asylum, said that she used hot 
water and soap on her aluminum tableware after each meal, and once 
every month or six weeks she has the stained pieces rubbed with a 
paste cleanser called Metalglass. 

Mr. Kenyon of Fond du Lac County Asylum said they use just hot 
water and soap which keeps their aluminum tableware clean and attrac- 
tive looking, and when any piece becomes stained, he said they rub it 
with a little Sapolio. 

Wear-Ever aluminum tableware and cooking utensile are made of 
thick, hard sheet aluminum, which is not easily dented, but if by acci- 
dent a piece should be dented or bent, the metal can be straightened by 
placing a wooden block on one side of the dent, and hammering with 
a mallet on the opposite side. There is no danger of the metal cracking 
or breaking. 

Another matter which should be taken care of to assure maximum 
service from aluminum cooking utensile is to tighten the rivets with 
which the handles are attached to the utensil. Just as in copper or 
iron utensils, the rivets in time will become loose. This is caused by 
the heat which makes the aluminum or the coppor or iron in the uten- 
sils expand more than it does the malleable iron handle with which 
these utensils are fitted. In the case of copper utensils, the rivets are 
tightened every few months by the supply house that does the retin- 
ning. In the case of aluminum, however, since no retinning is required, 
other arrangements for tightening the rivets must be made. Any expe- 
rienced workman can easily tighten the rivets in an aluminum utensil 
by placing one end of the rivet against some solid surface and hitting 
the other end with a heavy hammer. The rivets should be tightened 
every three or four months. This proves much less expensive and 
causes much less inconvenience than boxing copper or iron utensils up 
and sending them away to be retinned. 

Here is a cross section of a small pan that I pierced two holes in 
with a nail and hammer. I then filed off the scale of aluminum from 
the underside as a result of the piercing. Without solder or rivets I 
simply put a piece of iron on one side of one of the holes and closed 
the hole shut by pounding the pan around the hole on the opposite 
side which you see has closed up one of the holes. This is a very 
simple and inexpensive way of repairing any piece of aluminum with 
a hole in it. 

"Wear Ever" Institution aluminum, however, is made so strong and 
thick that there is very little danger of wearing a hole in it. As I 
stated previously in this article, all "Wear-Ever" aluminum tableware 
can be purhcased with either a high gloss polished surface or with 
the "Wear-Ever" hard finish. The "Hard Finished" ware always re- 
tains its same color through service, which is the natural light color 
of aluminum. The high gloss or polished tableware may be kept 
bright and silver-like by installing a small buffing wheel for an occa- 
sional rebuffing. 

We do not claim and never have claimed that aluminum is perfect 
(for there is nothing perfect in the world), but we do claim that 
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"Wear-Ever" aluminum will last longer, give better service, is more 
sanitary, will not rust, chip, crack or break, never needs retinning, 
requires less care and is cheaper by far in the long run for County 
Institutions than any other ware that can be purchased. 

The reason I am frying this egg is because the aluminum fry pan 
is something you want to watch more than anything else — some people 
complain of their sticking. The cause of it is because it is overheated 
and that is the reason I want to overheat this egg here ,and burn it, 
and of course when you overheat it and burn it it will stick. 

Now I want to take one of these other pans and heat that without 
burning it. I am going to give each lady here one of these little fry 
pans to take home. Each one of the men I will give an aluminum let- 
ter opener and a rule. 

Now, an aluminum pan, when you first put it on the stove, get it 
real hot and then reduce the flame. It does not require as much heat 
after it is first heated. 

I cleaned that pan so as to show you how to clean a pan anyway, 
and I want to thank you very much for your attention. I will see you 
at the door. 



President Smith: The various committees I presume will be ready 
to report at the session tomorrow morning. 

Members of the Association, the ifext on the program was Peter Cadl- 
gan, who was to be substituted by Mr. O'Connor. The subject was the 
reason for the auditing of the Douglas County books a year ago. 

We are disappointed as Mr. O'Connor is not here and the only thing 
we have left in connection with the program that we could go on with 
this afternoon, is the Round Table Discussion, and I think we had bet- 
ter clean that up this afternoon and we will have a recess of five min- 
utes for you to get your questions in and take them up. 

Suggestions made by Mr. Roessler that we adjourn until tomorrow 
morning. 

President Smith: Mr. Roessler, as that is your suggestion, we will 
adjourn until tomorrow morning at eight o'clock. 



June 22, 1922, 8 a. m. meeting called to order by President Smith. 

President Smith: Mr. O'Connor who was to have spoken yesterday 
is not here this morning, so we will have another speech this morn- 
ing. Some of the ladies have spoken of reviving the old system which 
we had of having a Ladies' Meeting. Therefore we have provided a 
meeting place in the Committee room here where the ladies can hold 
a meeting during this subject which is interesting mostly to the su* 
perintendents. Whatever action the ladies take will be satisfactory 7 
am sure, to the Convention. You can use some of our finances, wha». 
ever you decide upon will be satisfactory to us. 

President Smith: We have on the program this morning Mr. Rich- 
ard Kaupert of Milwaukee on "Asylum Heating and Power Genera- 
tion." 
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ASYLUM HEATING AND POWER GENERATION 

Mr. Katjpebt 

Ladies and Gentlemen: It is indeed a great pleasure to have the 
honor of addressing this important assembly on the subject of Asylum 
Heating and Power Generation. 

One of the large items of expense in operating your institutions, is 
the amount of money spent for coal. I have had the opportunity to 
visit a great many county and state institutions, and during my con- 
versations with the various superintendents, I have always noticed 
that the amount of money spent for coal is an item which they usually 
carry on their finger tips, and this fact naturally leads me to the con- 
clusion that the money spent for coal is rather a sore spot in the super- 
intendent's mind. 

You are trying your best to make your institutions as nearly self- 
supporting as you possibly can, but it is always the coal bill which 
spoils your otherwise good showing. 

You look upon your heating and power plant as a necessary evil. 
In fact, you feel that if you could get along without the power plant, 
or heating plant, most of your troubles would be over. You feel that if 
you would not have to worry abouUradiators freezing up, or boiler and 
engine repairs, your job would not be half bad. 

Your power and heating plant is like your automobile in a great 
many ways. You adjust your carburetor and other pieces of equip- 
ment on your car, and you get efficient service. Should there be any- 
thing wrong with the different adjustments on your car, the car would 
just simply refuse to operate. 

In the case of a radiator used for heating the building, the radiator 
would also kick, by not giving you heat; or in the case of an engine, 
the steam engine would give notice by making your electric lights 
flicker. 

However, in the case of a boiler plant, things are somewhat different. 
A boiler will keep on making steam and the only evidence that you 
have that there might be something wrong, is the large amount of coal 
you are burning, and it sometimes seems to you that no matter how 
much coal your fireman is putting under that boiler, the radiators are 
not heating up as well as they ought to. 

The question follows, therefore — "How can I reduce my coal bill and 
have my heating system operate more successfully?'* 

To begin with, it is taken for granted that, in order to generate heat 
and power, money must be spent. But to be sure, it must not be taken 
for granted that, because it does cost money to generate heat and 
power, large slices cannot be cut from the heat and power bill. 

The solution of the question — "How to reduce your power bill," de- 
pends ultimately upon a thorough analysis of preventable losses, and 
when preventable losses have been eliminated, increased efficiency is 
the direct result. 
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For the sake of clearness, I will take an example a typical county- 
institution, and explain the steps necessary to determine the "pre- 
ventable losses." 

The first duty that a consulting engineer performs when studying 
a given power plant, — and this applies to county institution power 
plants — is to test out all equipment, including boilers, engines, and 
heating systems. He determines the amount of heat in the coal,, and 
from the number of tons of coal fired, he can determine the total 
amount of heat supplied to the plant. 

His next step is to determine the amount of steam used for gen- 
erating electricity, building heating, water heating for laundry, steam 
used for the kitchen, etc. 

All the heat which is originally in the coal is compared with the 
heat utilized throughout the institution. This comparson will tell the 
consulting engineer whether or not the plant, taken as a unit, has 
utilized the heat units in the coal in the most efficient way. If there 
is a loss, it will show up on the balance sheet, in the same manner 
as it does on a Banker's books. This loss in the balance sheet will 
then be translated into dollars and cents, for the loss expressed in 
heat units is not as readily recognized as when expressed fei monetary 
language. You want to know how many dolors' worth of fuel you can 
dispense with, and how much money you have to spend to accomplish 
this result. 

I want to emphasize, however, that the preventable loss must be de- 
termined first in heat units before it can be translated into dollars and 
cents. 

During his inspection of your institution, the consulting engineer's 
balance sheet might show the following: 

First: It might be found that every pound of coal fired was evap- 
orating only five pounds of water into steam, whereas the coal itself 
might be of such quality that with proper boiler setting and with prop- 
er method of firing, it would evaporate 8 pounds of water into steam. 
This means that the annual fuel bill would be 60 per cent higher than 
it ought to be. 

Second: It might be found that your steam engine is so badly worn 
internally, that it requires twice as much steam as it ought to. 

Third: It might be found that serious heat losses exist in connec- 
tion with leaky traps, faulty feedwater, heater installation, bad in- 
stallation of piping, faulty vacuum pump connections, etc. 

From my experience with county and state institutions, it appears 
that most of the losses in your power and heating plants can be com- 
bined into the following two common classes: 

First: Waste in the boiler house, due to faulty method of firing, 
faulty boiler setting and dirty boilers. 

Second: Faulty piping in your heating installations, or the type of 
heating system you have installed is unsuited for your special condi- 
tions. 

Let me discuss first, in a general way, the waste in the boiler house. 
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Whenever I visit a plant, the first thing I do is to watch the fireman 
do his work, and whenever I see a fireman put coal under his boiler 
every twenty or thirty minutes, I know he is wasting coal. Very often 
the fireman has other duties to perform, which generally are more 
pleasant than that of firing. In this case, firing usually becomes an 
incidental duty, and about all the fireman does is to keep enough coal 
on the fire to keep up steam, without much regard to economy. The 
consequence is, that the coal pile suffers, because a lot of heat goes up 
the smokestack, or a lot of coal into the ashpit. 

Good practice dictates that boilers should be fired at frequent inter- 
vals, and that care be exercised to cover the thin places and holes, and 
a uniform fuel bed thickness maintained. 

Much heat from the fire fails to get to the water in the boiler, be- 
cause the boiler tubes are lined with scale, or covered with soot, both 
of which conditions bring about poor conduction of heat. 

Soot can be removed by frequent blowing of the tubes, and the best 
way to remove scale is to prevent it in tjie first place. This can be 
done by treating the boiler feedwater before it gets to the boiler. If, 
for any reason, it does not seem desirable to make such an installation, 
the scale should be removed frequently with one of the mechanical 
devices designed for this purpose. 

Scale in your boilers shortens the life of the boiler tubes, in addi 
tion to wasting coal. 

Some of you gentlemen may tell me that you are buying boiler 
compound, therefore there is no waste of coal due to scale, I would 
advise you gentlemen to steer clear from purchasing any compound 
for which the claim is made, that it will give satisfactory results with 
every kind of water. One might as well use the same medicine to treat 
every human ailment, because there is as much difference between sup- 
plies of water from different sources as there is between whooping 
cough and appendicitis. 

In order to have a boiler compound do its work properly, it must be 
prepared to suit the particular water condition. There is no "Cure- 
air* to prevent troubles from boiler scale. 

Another very important piece of equipment in your boiler plant is 
your smoke stack. A smoke stack which is too large, means waste of 
money in first cost, and often loss in coal, if your fireman does not 
operate the dampers properly. A chimney which is too small means 
poor draft, sluggish burning coal, and the result is waste of coal. 

After the steam is in the boiler, the next problem is to get this steam 
to the engine, or heating system, with as little loss as possible. 

Bad arrangement of steam piping is, in many institutions, the cause 
of large fuel losses. I have in mind a certain institution where, when- 
ever a new demand for steam arose, the practice had been to connect 
with the most convenient steam pipe, and take what the pipe would 
deliver. There is only one thing that could happen as a result of this 
practice, and that did happen. There wasn't pressure enough, or heat 
enough for any purpose anywhere. The operating engineer felt that 
the only thing to do to remedy this condition, would be the installation 
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of another boiler. The fact of the matter is, he had ample boiler ca- 
pacity, but he had a very bad system of steam piping, and this in turn 
meant waste of coal. 

Another great waste of fuel in your institutions is directly charge- 
able to inefficient heating systems. To the layman, the term "steam 
heating" means a radiator with a steam connection, and another con- 
nection from the radiator to the return line. However, it is not quite 
as simple. 

In most of your institutions, you are generating electric power, and 
all your heating systems ought to be so designed as to make efficient 
use of the exhaust steam from the engine. Under these circumstances, 
as far as fuel is concerned, the power obtained is practically a by- 
product of the operation of heating. Such a heating system must how- 
ever, be so designed as to operate with a steam pressure close to at- 
mospheric pressure, since the horsepower and steam consumption of 
the engine are not materially affected by this low back-pressure. A 
very common trouble in heating is ineffective circulation, due to faulty 
piping installation. 

Whenever one of your radiators does not heat up fast enough, or 
freezes up, you can make up your mind that the piping installation of 
your heating system is wrong. Any heating installation that has pro- 
vision for taking the water and air from the radiator as soon as it is 
formed, is a good heating installation. It is not so much the steam 
pressure back of your heating system which heats the buildings, but 
it is the proper means of removing quickly air and condensate from 
the radiators that turns the trick. 

I have seen plants where ten pounds of steam pressure would not 
heat the building properly, and by merely eliminating water pockets 
in the piping, the same plant needed only one pound of steam pressure 
to heat the building, when the outside temperature was ten below 
zero. 

I know of heating installations in some of your institutions, where 
hot water pours into the sewer. The piping may be so arranged that 
at first glance this waste is not noticed at all, and it is remarkable that 
almost always these overflow pipes are so located that they can only 
be found after a thorough search. 

What is the reason for this particular waste? Sometimes the water 
from the radiators does not return in an even flow to the boiler house, 
but comes back in bunches, or in slugs. When a slug comes, more 
water is dumped into the heater than the boiler feed pump will take 
away. The result is — Hot water is wasted to the sewer. 

After a consulting engineer has discovered the different losses and 
through thorough testing has determined the value of these losses in 
dollars and cents, it is his next duty to work out ways and means of 
overcoming these losses. 

The consulting engineer determines which losses are due to faulty 
operation, and which are due to faulty equipment. In the last named 
event, it is to be determined what kind of new equipment is to be 
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recommended; what its installation cost will be, and in what length 
of time the savings it will bring about will pay for the investment. 

Rigid specifications for such new equipment will insure the respec- 
tive county of receiving the proper equipment for its particular needs. 

I want to emphasize this point, especially; viz: Proper equipment 
for your particular needs. The reason I mention this again is, that 
I have visited institutions, where the superintendents would tell me 
that — "It's impossible to save coal in our plant, because we have all 
the latest and most up-to-date equipment.*' 

I was told that this new equipment was purchased because the manu- 
facturer's representative advised the superintendent that his equip- 
ment will save a certain amount of coal- I have one particular place in 
mind, where certain equipment was purchased with the view of saving 
coal. After the equipment was installed and operating, the coal bill 
jumped up instead of jumping down. Now, the equipment in itself was 
good equipment. It did all the things the manufacturer's representa- 
tive said it would, but the fact of the matter was that conditions in 
that plant were such that the installation of this particular piece of 
equipment could not reduce the coal bill. 

It does not mean that just because Billy Jones saves coal with cer- 
tain equipment, that you can do the same thing, for the simple reason 
that the conditions in your plant may be entirely different from the 
conditions in Billy Jones* plant. 

This leads me up to what is the most important point in the coal 
savings* campaign. * 

You will have to take your whole plant as a unit, analyze your 
needs first before you buy a single thing. 

The manufacturer's representative, who is in most cases perfectly 
honest and turns out good equipment, cannot afford to analyze your 
needs. He is primarily interested in placing his equipment. He is 
also interested in having that equipment perform satisfactorily, but 
beyond this you cannot hold him responsible if you don't save any 
coal. 

It does happen very often that we receive inquiries as to what we 
think of certain shipments, or whether we think the equipment would 
save coal if it were installed in a certain plant. 

We invariably tell these people that the equipment is all right, but 
we don't know whether it is the thing for them to buy. We must 
analyze their plant first, taking everything into consideration, before 
we can decide that this particular equipment is the proper thing. 

Thus far, I have only spoken to you about waste in your boiler and 
heating plant, and it is a fact that in nearly all of your plants savings 
of from 20 to 25 per cent can be made. There are some institutions 
where a saving of as much as 50 per cent has been made. 

We have also found plants where material savings could not be 
made. In these cases, the matter was brought to the attention of the 
interested parties by us, and the work voluntarily halted. 

We deem this to be the proper course to pursue, for no reputable 
consulting engineer can afford to make recommendations, unless they 
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are based on facts, for as soon as he attempts to dodge facts, the pen- 
alty will be the loss of his reputation as an engineer. 

Another thing must be remembered in connection with the waste 
in your heating plants. You must bear in mind that the most of your 
plants were built ten or fifteen years ago when coal, labor cost and 
freight rates were low. In those days you bought coal, delivered for 
$3.00 a ton. It did not matter so much whether coal was wasted or 
not, and the design and installation of your power plant was left to 
the building architect, or manufacturer's representative. 

However, with the present high fuel and labor costs, the coal saving 
is quite an item, and the consulting engineer, who has made a special 
study of heating and power generation, is the proper authority to 
either remodel your present plant, or build your future power plants, 
and by adopting such a policy, you can rest assured that your power 
and heating plant will operate as economically as possible, because 
the consulting engineer's first law is: 

"Waste Nothing That Contains Heat." 

In closing, I wish to again express my appreciation, of the honor 
accorded me, in being permitted to address you, and I would be more 
than pleased to have you ask me any question regarding the troubles 
you might experience in your heating and power plants, and my an- 
swers will be given for the sole purpose of being of benefit to you. 

DISCUSSION 

Question (By a Member) : Where the return water has a narrow 
return, do you need a vacuum pump? 

Mr. Kaupert: You are talking about a vacuum heating system? 

A Member: This return water will return to your tank, that is fed 
to your boiler — if it will return without a vacuum, would you advise 
a vacuum? 

Mr. Kaupert: Never, because a vacuum pump .is one of the most 
wasteful things you can have. You ask your operating engineer what 
that little pipe is that goes into your pump and he will say that's the 
cold water pipe, because the trap on your return leaks just a little, 
the steam goes back into the vacuum pump, it means a waste of water. 
If you have any fall between your boiler house and your basement 
floor you never need a vacuum system. 

A Member: The talk you have given is very enlightening. There 
are two or three subjects I think could be touched on in your line — 
one of those would be smoke consuming devices attached to a boiler. 
I do not sell apparatus— I am not a selling engineer, but I have had a 
good deal of experience in my own personal use. I have one plant 300 
by 330 feet and another one that is 80 by 360 feet long. Those buildings 
are heated by two boilers. We seldom use more than one. We have 
a vacuum system. Owing to the fact that the factory is only one story 
high and the boiler is on the same level with the factory, we have 
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never carried more than two pounds of steam in this boiler and have 
always had ample heat. We have something over 25,000 feet of radia- 
tion — much more than we really need and as for economical working, 
I don't know as it could be improved. 

I happen to have a son that is in that same line of business you are 
in, and through him, I put in this plant. We added a smoke con- 
suming device which is a great saving in coal. 

I asked our engineer this last winter, "How often do you have to 
add water to the system in the boiler?" and he said, "Seldom more 
than once a week, we add a very little water to it". Everything i9 
tight and returns to the boiler — it keeps its own regulations with elec- 
trical appliances. 

As this speaker stated, in the last ten or fifteen years heating appli- 
ances in buildings have changed a great deal. In fact, I could com- 
pare it almost to — if you older men will remember, that years ago 
we never heard of appendicitis, and everybody died with inflammation 
of the bowels, and now it is all appendicitis and no inflammation of 
the bowels. 

Many years ago the institution of which I happen to be a trustee 
and of which Mr. Gullickson is superintendent, there was a complaint 
there of the steam not working right- It had the old steam engines — 
you didn't use it last winter, did you? 

Mr. Gullickson: No. 

We had a young man go through and found everything was in wrong 
end to — water would not get back once a month to the tank where it 
should be. After those conditions were remedied and the vacuum 
pump was added, which was originally called for by the specifications, 
there was an enormous saving in coal. 

As I say, I am not a consulting engineer, but I really believe if you 
have old plants that were put in years ago, you will save money by 
having it gone over by an efficiency engineer. You will get better re- 
sults and get your coal bill cut in two. 

I would like to hear from this gentleman on Smoke Consuming De- 
vices. 

Mr. Kaupert: That's one of my pet theories! — I don't believe in 
putting them in. 

I find that you cannot burn smoke unless you heat the air that 
goes over this fire almost as hot as the fire itself; otherwise you won't 
get any results. You will notice if you open the house heating stove 
that burns hard coal, you will notice that blue flame, if you could 
continually feed that air in there in a super-heated condition, you 
wouldn't have smoke — I say: don't make smoke and then you don't 
have to burn it. 

I have one institution in mind where we do not make a bit of 
smoke — if you have a high setting boiler and the proper distance 
between your grates and the bottom of your furnace, you don't make 
any smoke. 

We put the coal in front — take the smoke out of your coal — then it 
makes coke and shove it back under your grate and you won't make 
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any smoke. There isn't one consumer that I know of that is a saving 
of coal. It may save coal over your former method, but you can save . 
still more coal by raising up your boiler. 

That aroh is only about three feet long, it gets hot-^it reflects the 
heat back into your coal and' that heat helps to get rid of the causes 
which make the smoke. 

The fireman by putting a little coal in at a time won't make any 
smoke. 

We try to get a big combustion chamber and that air which you get 
from above dilutes your smoke and cools off your air at the same 
time. Now you get a little cool air, and that immediately cools it 
down and that means you lose 800 heat units. You dilute your smoke 
but the smoke is heat nevertheless. 

A Member: There is one more question — What is your opinion on 
the fan system of heating a building as to economy? I know that the 
state law requires a certain amount of fresh air must go into a school 
room or a public building but as to" the most economical way of heating 
and as to circulation of that heat? 

Mr. Kaupert: We are laying out a heating system for a school. 
We put in one system for direct radiation — 20 degrees below zero 
that building is good and warm, and then we get in air — it gives you 
a chance to show off your fan system. Whenever you have a system 
that depends upon your fan for heat you are wasting coal. It is 
proven now that if you need ventilation, if you have a fan system big 
enough to get in your air at 70 degrees, a big fan that you operate 
all the time doesn't do you a bit of good — just have enough air coming 
in to keep the air nice and clear, but depend upon direct radiation for 
good heating. 

Question: (By a member) Which is the most economical in using 
a fan system — to take the cold air from out-of-doors and push it against 
a set of radiators or pull it in from the outside? Is it more economical 
to pull that air through or push it through? 

Mr. Kaupert: I would say pull it through. 

Member: The reason I ask that question is that I spent about 
$700 on one of my plants once in drying lumber, to find out that it 
could not be pushed. 

A Member: In the winter time when the wind comes from the north 
and your plant absolutely fails to heat the north side of the building 
and the south side is overheated, and when the wind comes from the 
west and the east side is overheated and the west side is cold, what is 
the matter with that system? 

Mr. Kaupert: You have not enough radiation. You either have 
not enough radiation to take care of that cold air coming in — when the 
air comes in it has got to be heated up. The radiators do not give 
enough heat to take care of that cold air. You have either not got 
enough circulation or enough radiation. 

A Member: If I have a vacuum system, supposing I haven't power 
enough so the gravity will work — will we put in a tank down here 
and pump that water from the tank? (Indicating.) 
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Mr. Kaupert: If you have not enough power to get your water 
back to the boiler house, the water will get back for itself — I would 
put in the water receiver, which would take it right back to the boiler. 
When you have two pounds of steam on your heating system, that means 
your water condenses about 300 degrees — get your water back hot. 

A Member: Our system in our factory formerly burned nothing 
but shavings and sawdust. We have a smoke consumer but we don't 
make any smoke. 

Mr. Kaupert: You would make smoke without the consumer? 

A Member: Yes, and to avoid that I burn up the gases. Somebody 
showed me a smoke consuming device and I bought it. 

A Member: Any time that you want to get something done on 
your heating system, you have to get a local plumber and he doesn't 
know anything about your heating system. 

Mr. Kaupert: Why don't you go out and get a man that knows 
how to tell you what to do. 

A Member: Is the system of taking the mud out of your boiler all 
right? 

Mr. Kaupert: If you can't get clean water in your boiler it is 
cheaper and easier to clean your water before it goes into the boiler. 

The temperature of the water in your boiler is about 3i0°. At that 
temperature that stuff will fall out, but it will get back into the 
boiler at the same time. If your boiler does not give you the right 
temperature, heat it outside before it gets to the boiler. 

A Member : Isn't there a time when the particles are in suspension 
and will work out before they settle? 

Mr. Kaupert: Yes, but you waste a certain amount of water. 

A Member: It has automatic circulation. 

Mr. Kaupert: The dirt is washed out isn't it? You will find a little 
2" pipe running at the bottom of the apparatus to the sewer. It is a 
good system; it is all right. It is just like if you go and buy a Ford 
and a lot of appliances and make a thousand dollar car out of it. 

A Member: Isn't there quite a difference in a stack? Would you 
advise, would there be a saving in a brick stack and getting away from 
a steel stack? 

Mr. Kaupert : The steel stack costs a little bit more in the beginning, 
but I am a great believer in a concrete stack. A concrete stack is 
cheaper than a brick stack. The upkeep on the concrete stack is very 
little. On a big stack you have to be very careful in getting a good 
one. It is a question of investment of cost and upkeep. 

President Smith: We will now hear from Mr. Wm. O'Connor, 
Trustee of the Douglas County Asylum on the Douglas County Audit. 

Mr. O'Connor: I think we mailed to each one of you a copy of our 
Audit, but when Mr. Callahan was up here a month ago, he asked me 
if I would submit the motive of the audit to you. 
To the Officers and Members of this Convention: 

From several directions, inquiry has been made as to what motive 
prompted the Trustees of the Douglas County Insane Hospital to have 
prepared a rather detailed showing of the comparative cost of conduct- 
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ing the business of that Institution, covering 1920, and for several 
years prior thereto. 

In response to the same, the following explanation is offered: 

Since it is well-known that the State Board of Control have been 
trying to arrange the accounting records of each institution, in such 
a way as will set out the "Cost Accounting" of the several hospitals 
on a uniform basis, that will prove beneficial to all, the thought was 
to take advantage of such system, and arrange the information thereby 
disclosed in such a way as would assist the board in its work, furnish 
the taxpayers of the county and the county board with accurate 
knowledge, and to show to the Legislature and officials of the State of 
Wisconsin, that the cost of maintenance was mounting higher and 
higher, and to enable the trustees of the hospital to meet the situation, 
a more adequate allowance for such increased expense and costs 
should be provided. 

This was accordingly done. 

One of the dominant thoughts kept in mind was that since in prior 
years the Trustees had been able to carry on its undertaking without 
asking the county board for but very small appropriation to be used 
in conducting the Institution so far as support was concerned, that 
as it was becoming necessary to ask for a considerable sum for such 
purpose for the year coming, it was but natural that the county board 
should be informed as to why such assistance was required, and this 
report was deemed due such board and the people of the county they 
represented. 

It was also felt that the legislature should have the facts before 
them in such a way as would convince the members that the request 
for additional allowance and modification of some of the existing regu- 
lations, was founded on reasonable grounds. 

Accordingly, such report was prepared, printed and distributed to the 
several similar institutions about the state, the members of the county 
board, the members of the legislature, from this county and district, 
and to such individuals as manifested an interest in the welfare of 
the hospital and its patients. 

It was expected and subsequent events proved the wisdom of the act, 
that if sufficient co-operation could be aroused thereby, between the 
managements of the Institutions about the state, such a showing 
could be made at Madison during the winter, as would establish the 
justice of the claim for an increase of allowance, and make such in- 
crease possible. Thanks to the support received from your body, the 
request was heeded and allowed and all have participated in its bene- 
fits. 

It may be of interest to add that the Trustees of the Douglas County 
Hospital have found that notwithstanding they have had the services 
of experienced and accurate book-keeping assistants and that its ac- 
counts are closely scanned in the office of the Board of Control, yet 
they have found it of advantage to have its accounting again reviewed 
by their own Auditor, since information is frequently disclosed in his 
reports that have been helpful for the management to know. 
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Such, therefore, were the motives that inspired the Trustees of the 
Douglas County Hospital to have prepared and distributed the Audi- 
tor's Report for 1920, and it is hoped that it may have had the bene- 
ficial effect of assisting to induce the Legislature and State Officials to 
increase the allowance for the maintenance of patients to a more ade- 
quate figure, and that it has presented the facts in such a manner that 
each person concerned may feel that such increase was warranted 
and supported by dependable testimony, offered in a concise and con- 
vincing manner. 

At this time I want to thank the State Board of Control, and the 
superintendents and matrons for the efficient efforts that were made 
by them to bring about this happy result, and to all others who con- 
tributed to the success of the effort. 

Mr. Williams : I would like to say a word about the auditor's report 
for 1920. That report was a great help to us and it probably was one 
of the things that helped most in convincing the members of the legis- 
lature that your request for an increase in the allowance for main- 
tenance charges was based upon the fact that the present allowance 
of $3.50 per week was inadequate. I believe that a vote of thanks is 
due Douglas County and the trustees of the Douglas County Asylum 
for the services they have rendered. 

A Member: Mr. President, I make a motion to give a rising vote of 
thanks to Douglas County and the trustees of the Douglas County 
Asylum. 

The President: You have already heard the motion. Those in favor 
please rise. 

(The entire convention arose to their feet.) 

President Smith: The motion prevails. 

President Smith: Dr. W. H. Zwickey being with us this morning, 
we will now hear from him on: 

DEATH RATE AMONG TUBERCULAR INSANE 

Dr. Zwickey 

I suppose this meeting has had some interesting business things 
offered them by the business men of the Institution, oratory and en- 
tertainment by the lawyers and I feel like apologizing here, I have 
been so busy that I have not been prepared, have not had time to pre- 
pare anything but what will probably stand a whole lot of criticism. 

Just in a few minutes 1 have run a few notes together, all the oppor- 
tunity I have had, and what little I say here, I may contradict myself, 
but I hope that I may say something that will be of some benefit to 
you people who have had charge of these unfortunates. 

It is rather hard to talk to people of the laity and yet I can hardly 
consider you that — you know more about these things than the aver- 
age of the laity. 
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I cannot follow the program as they had me down, hut I want to 
say something about tuberculosis in general and especially pulmonary 
tuberculosis, so that you might get a point somewhere that will be of 
some benefit to you. 

Tuberculosis, as you know, may enter any part of the body, but I 
am going to talk today just on the pulmonary form or tuberculosis of 
the lungs, as it is the one that concerns us most in the institution as 
it is the form where you get it transmitted more than any other form. 

I presume you all understand that tuberculosis is caused by a spe- 
cific infection or the bacillus of tuberculosis. No individual can con- 
tract the disease except through that source. There are still people 
who think that surroundings and conditions produce tuberculosis. 
That of course is impossible. You can't grow corn without planting 
corn regardless of what your conditions are, regardless of how good 
your soil is, and of course there are features that help to promote it, 
even in the presence of the specific bacillus, and that is bad living 
quarters, breathing bad air, dust in industries. Those simply lower 
the vitality of the lungs themselves because you know we are all ex- 
posed to the tuberculosis and tuberculosis germs every day of our 
lives, and why we do not get it is because of our resistance and na- 
tural immunity. 

Certain diseases lower the vitality. People think they get tubercu- 
losis with certain diseases, but it is only that those diseases contribute 
to the lowered vitality of the individual and in many cases where the 
patient has no latent vitality to throw it off. 

Those diseases are measles, whooping cough, scarlet fever and 
others. 

It is a question of the condition of the body and the question of im- 
munity and I might speak of the question of immunity now. Immun- 
ity, in my opinion, is what is going to save the human race from ex- 
tinction by tuberculosis. That has. been shown in races where we 
know the resistance is greater than among others. 

We have in this community especially, our Indians,, and in this 
community, I don't know what the percentage is — in Europe, the Fin- 
nish people- It takes them very fast, especially our Indians. As I 
understand, our American Indians did not have tuberculosis until our 
white men brought it to them, and then only a short number of years 
and they are dying off until it seems like as though there would be an 
extinction of our American Indians through that disease. 

So far as you, as caretakers of the tubercular insane, I might men- 
tion to you the apparent symptoms that you already know — loss of 
weight, pale complexion except in the afternoon when they might 
have the flushed face, loss of strength, and cough — and here is a pe- 
culiar thing among all tubercular insane — I do not know whether it is 
because they have a lack of sensibility or not — our sanitarium had 
twenty-four out here the past year, and we have a few of the women 
that are not in there that are in our general building — something 
peculiar about it, they do not cough as normal individuals do. 
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We can go into, our sanitarium, where we have an average of twen- 
ty-four with tuberculosis and you hear very little coughing. I have 
noticed that mentioned, by many physicians. 

I presume I have had one of the best opportunities to observe these 
things. You hear very little coughing. It must be that the condition 
of the mind of the individual makes them insensible to the irritation 
of the disease, in the lungs. 

We know, and I meant to mention this before, we are all exposed to 
the tuberculosis at all times — nearly every day. Many people have 
tuberculosis that have never known it. That is shown by examina- 
tion after death. Tuberculosis in the lungs. That is very common. 
The past winter I have had an opportunity to watch many post mortem 
examinations and it is very surprising, we do not know how many 
people might have tuberculosis to a slight degree, and those areas 
heal and we know nothing about it until after the examination after 
death. 

The death rate altogether, I believe, among people where tubercu- 
losis has been has declined. That decrease, of course, our anti-tuber- 
culosis society are claiming a great deal about that; but this death rate 
was declining before they started in their campaign and their activities, 
and the question comes up that people acquire a natural immunity like 
smallpox, people acquire an immunity by greater cleanliness — how- 
ever, that shouldn't affect an individual that has not been vaccinated, 
but taking it as a whole, I think it is a factor in reducing the severity 
of the disease. 

I believe the general death rate for tuberculosis is on the decline, and 
it is sometimes a question in my mind, although we have not got to that 
yet, as to whether we ought to protect ourselves, by keeping ourselves 
in good physical condition for resistance, or whether we had better 
try and keep away from it entirely. 

Of course if an individual is assisting with a tuberculosis patient 
every day and exposed all the time, it will sometimes catch them 
when they have not that natural immunity, when they are below par, 
and that is why some one associated with a tubercular patient is more 
liable to take it than a person who is not. 

The question of contracting a disease is one of inhalation or 
breathing — sweeping dust for instance and the question of taking it 
in food, or taking it from drinking utensils, and that is a very im- 
portant thing and should be taken into consideration. 

I think there are some who have heard me mention this before 
during the epidemic of "Flu." People will say around town "You 
get it — why don't certain individuals get it?" I explained that you 
can go into a room and with proper care you are not as much exposed 
as you are going into a public eating place or public drinking place 
and using the knives, forks, spoons, etc. I think those people are 
much more exposed than a person who is careful and going around 
where contagious diseases are. 
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I am always careful not to eat or drink. I have been where I wanted 
a drink very badly in a home where there was some contagious 
disease and rather than use their drinking utensils I would go with- 
out. 

People will talk about being exposed. They will tell me so and so 
was exposed. They were over at some place where they had it and 
were exposed. 

I usually ask them if they ate or drank. Some people are liable to 
get things in their mouths. 

You can go into a home where they have tuberculosis and have less 
chance of getting it than going where you use eating and drinking 
utensils in a place where somebody has had it. 

The state is now going to pay some attention to that and there will 
probably be a more rigid inspection of the handling of those things in 
the future. 

Now as for protection and living about where a patient has tuber- 
culosis, to prevent it spreading from one person to another, to prevent 
the attendants from getting the disease, of course that thing, if carried 
out within the* same household, within the same building, furnished by 
the same kitchen, dining room and utensils — that can be carried out 
with some one to supervise it every minute. But you can't do that. 
Attendants are going to slip up on things. That's why the question 
of isolating the tubercular insane is better. The men, at least, are 
in a separate building with separate eating and drinking materials, 
where there is as little exchange as possible between the institutions. 

I don't know whether the state has charge or is making any effort 
to isolate the female patients or not — they certainly ought to. 

Mr. Roessler: There is not. 

Dr. Zwickey: Of course, direct coughing right in front of another 
person, of course you have a chance of disseminating disease, but it 
is very slight as compared with the utensil question. 

Of course we have been prescribing milk — milk and eggs for tuber- 
cular patients. I am not so strong on that. I do not believe that a 
patient who does not like milk, — I think they should have food 
they want. I have discovered that when we have a certain laid out 
diet in certain illnesses but you have, to vary it according to the 
individual. Then there is the old question of milk — we know that is 
one of the most common sources of disseminating tuberculosis as far 
as food is concerned. 

Good air, not necessarily put them out in the cold and let them suffer. 
I believe patients with tuberculosis whether mentally sane or insane 
should be comfortable. 

I believe we have done very well with the patients out here in the 
Sanitarium. The question of bodily comfort, the question of rest — 
those are not new things to physicians; those are not new things 
among men who specialize on tuberculosis. I believe bodily comfort, I 
believe rest, not open air and exercise, not open air and suffering 
with cold, I believe the patient that gets the outdoor air, that it is not 
necessary to have it cold air. 
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If you can keep the air of the institution changed often enough 
and at the same time add a little heat and comfort, I believe the 
patient is better off. 

It is like taking a cold bath — there are individuals where a cold 
shower might be an absolute detriment — you feel it afterwards. There 
are some of those things that you get in the laity publications that I 
believe are wrong. A few years ago they thought a cold shower bath 
was a great thing, but I believe in many cases it does a great deal 
of harm. 

I do not believe in cold air for tuberculosis; I believe in bodily com- 
fort, absolute rest. These people in our sanitariums, they do not do 
anything but rest. Then there is the question of going to bed early — 
going to bed early with the chickens and rest during the day are very 
very important. 

Then another thing that I noticed among the tubercular insane — 
I haven't any definite statistics on this, but it has been Interesting to 
watch this. I believe those patients who do not worry, who are in 
the mental condition where they do not worry, I believe it has a good 
effect on their disease — on tuberculosis. Of course a normal individual 
cannot throw off care like some of those patients. 

Now of course the care of the tubercular insane people is not entirely 
for their benefit, but for the benefit of the public. If you can prevent 
the spread of the disease — wherever we can prevent the spread of the 
disease we are doing something for the general public. Now among the 
patients here — that is the women patients that we are enabled to place 
in an isolated situation, as soon as we discover the diagnosis of tuber- 
culosis, we do not allow them to go to the general table. They eat 
their meals in their rooms ; their eating and drinking utensils are kept 
separate and washed and scalded and that's all we can do. Going 
around the wards, they will get things in their mouths that other 
patients will get in their mouths and multiply the way of transmitting 
the disease. But that's the best we can do and it is very effective. 

Now in our Sanitarium out here, from the death rate that Mr. 
Conness gave me, statistics show up a little more than I thought it 
did. Most of the people we get here are pretty bad cases, some of them 
almost in a dying condition. 

The question of making the diagnosis in an insane individual is a 
hard one for any physician. 

You can't as a rule get a decent family history as to whether there 
has been any tuberculosis in a family. You can't get any history as 
to whether outside of the family history, whether that person ever 
lived in a family or worked in a family where there is any tuberculosis, 
so that in that way you get almost no history of the case. 

The patient cannot tell you about his symptoms. You cannot get 
the sputum usually. We went over the whole institution and did 
everything we could and I practically gave it up as a bad job. Then, 
it is hard to make a physical examination even, because of the lack 
of co-operation on the part of the patient. They do not cough as other 
patients do, so there you are, and you are liable to have your patient 
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along in the late stages of the disease before you discover the trouble. 
In that way the patients that come under our charge for tuberculosis 
are usually bad cases. 

As a rule I think our death rate compares very well with the other 
institutions where they have the insane patients, even though we 
get many cases along in the disease. 

They are all fed well ; their habits are absolutely right, they go to bed 
with the chickens and get up with the chickens, that's the natural 
thing to do and I think we would all get along better if we did that. 

Many of those cases of course coming in there are just about on 
their last legs when they come. 

I just want to make one little suggestion here. This question of 
transferring patients from the state institutions to the county institu- 
tions — I think it has been done. When they are transferred to us 
they are supposed to be chronic and incurable. Once in a great while 
we have a chance to parole a patient when we know they get into proper 
hands. I think I found a few patients where a little more might 
have been done at the state institution before they were sent out. 
They have their staff of physicians there. Here they have only a 
visiting physician with only one little item in his whole week's work. 
Everything should be done at the state institution to find everything 
that is possibly wrong with that patient physically before they are sent 
out to the county institution and also to treat them as ,far as possible. 

I think we have had a few patients where I have thought that more 
might have been done for that case. We get them out in the county 
institution and the present provision of just a visiting physician, it is 
practically impossible for me to go over them thoroughly. We haven't 
the facilities. They have every facility for blood examinations and 
everything at Mendota. I know it is their aim to be thorough, but 
there have been a few cases coming out to us where there might have 
been more done. 

I don't think there is anything more. I wanted to contribute a little 
something for the program if I could, and I thank you all very much. 

DISCUSSION 

Mr. Roessler: I believe you said you had been out there eight 
years? 

Dr. Zwickey: Yes. 

Mr. Roessler: Has there any patient ever been brought there that 
has recovered? 

Dr. Zwickey: We never have discharged any one patient as cured. 
I will admit if those patients were — if we had time to follow up those 
patients continually, if we had medical service enough, and if means 
a big thing, it might be a nice thing for the state to provide a man 
that is specializing along that line, — a man that is specially inter- 
ested in that line of work, to go to those institutions and go over those 
patients. 
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I admit that it is possible that we have men there now that might 
be discharged as far as tuberculosis is concerned, but this winter while 
I was away taking post graduate work I spent a week in one of the 
big sanitariums just outside of Boston and I did not do anything else 
but examine tubercular patients for a week. I went there because 
the superintendent was a very good man and I gathered the informa- 
tion from him and from other statistics that they never can say when 
a case of tuberculosis is cured. They never know when it is going 
to break out again. 

A patient may be considered cured to-morrow as far as every symptom 
shows and he would go out and be a very little careless about his living 
or possibly not be careless and it is right back again. 

This idea that they have been giving you about curing — they never 
know when a tuberculosis patient is cured — they are liable to break 
out with it at any time. That is contrary to the statistics of the anti- 
tuberculosis society. I get this idea from this Sanitarium I have just 
mentioned. 

If that patient is insane, he is still insane, he has still got to be kept 
by the state, — I do not think it makes a great amount of difference 
whether he is in the tuberculosis ward or not. We have him as an 
insane patient, he is well — apparently well — we simply allow him to 
remain. 

A Member: Isn't it a fact, Doctor, that we used to send out patients 
from our tubercular sanitariums as cured? 

Dr. Zwickey: We used to send them out saying we had arrested 
the case, and we sent them out thinking that we had arrested it. 

A Member: Isn't it true that a large percentage of the insane are 
tubercular in one way or another, that quite a large percentage of our 
insane* are tubercular? And I want also to commend this talk of the 
Doctor's because I think he gave us a little common sense, not to 
freeze our patients to death or to make them drink milk when it 
don't agree with them. 

Dr. Zwickey: I don't know as I can answer that question specifi- 
cally. What I have said practically answers the question now, but 
undoubtedly there are tubercular patients in this room without any 
question. I might have a little tubercular spot, I would not be sur- 
prised, and you might never know it, but this question of cure — of 
arrest — is a questionable proposition. 

I have seen individual patients before our institution out here was 
turned over to the insane — we had a young man there that was in a 
very bad condition — he tried to get into Wales — that is an institution 
for the first stage cases — they want the most hopeful patients. He 
couldn't get into Wales because of his condition. 

He got a lot of advertising because of the Anti-Tuberculosis Society — 
he was the meanest patient on earth. He got so well that he had the 
whole house in an uproar all the time. He came back here as we said 
cured. Formerly his habits had been bad. He went back to drink- 
ing; he got married, but the fellow went to pieces in no time and died 
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with tuberculosis in a very short time. It came back on him in a very 
acute form and he died. I have seen those cases before. 

You never can tell when you have what you call an arrested case; 
that is quite questionable. You might say arrested, but you don't 
know what is going to happen next, but your cured case is a question 
yet. People who have never had a diagnosis for tuberculosis made, 
where they got better— that is demonstrated after death. That id the 
surest examination as a rule. You never know when they are cured, 
that's my impression. 

ROUND TABLE DISCUSSION 

President Smith: We will now have the Round Table Discussion 
under the direction of Mr. Roessler. 

Q. What procedure is necessary to place a patient on parole so that 
he or she will be legally discharged in two years? 

Mr. Roessler: I think we have a superintendent here who can 
answer that question with good authority. I had occasion to be at the 
Green County Asylum some time ago and the superintendent there had 
written the State Board of Control in regard to that matter. 

Mr. Whitcomb: The report from the State Board required that the 
Doctor make a written recommendation when the patient was paroled 
and unless this written recommendation was put on file at the time 
the patient was paroled, he would not be discharged in two years. It 
had always been our opinion that a patient paroled by the doctor or 
superintendent, he would be automatically discharged in two years. 

Mr. Roessler: ' The State Board of Control recently held that the 
county physician's recommendation must be in writing and on file 
there, or the patient is not automatically discharged at the end of the 
two years as we all thought it was. 

Question: Why shouldn't asylums use oleomargarine? 

Mr. Roessler: They can use oleomargarine, but I do not believe 
they should use it if they are getting enough milk to make butter for 
the inmates who are taking care of those cows, milking them and 
doing all the labor connected with the barn. 

A Member: I think the question is, Why they should NOT use it. 

Mr. Roessler: I say they should not use it if they have sufficient 
milk of their own, and I do think that we should not have an asylum 
farm in the state of Wisconsin that does not keep enough Cows to fur- 
nish the inmates with milk and butter. Legally there is nothing in 
the law to prevent them from using oleomargarine. 

I do know that good oleomargarine is good stuff and if I were short 
on an asylum farm during the dry season I wouldn't object. I think 
my superintendent might mix some oleomargarine with the butter, 
mix it fifty-fifty. It is certainly palatable and good fat. 

Question by a Member: The point is the county farm is maintained 
by the county and the farmers are helping pay for the institution. 
They are making butter as one of their businesses and the oleomar- 
garine is a competitive article to their business. 
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Mr. Roessler: The point is when the asylum uses oleomargarine 
they are going contrary to the interests of the farmers. 

A Member: I always understood it was contrary to law to use oleo- 
margarine in a county institution. Am I right or wrong? 

Mr. Roessler: First the attorney general held that any county insti- 
tution receiving state aid could not use oleomargarine, but since then 
he has held that the law covers only state institutions and does not 
cover the county institution. So then the county asylums can use 
oleomargarine. 

Question: Does that mean there isn't any oleomargarine used in 
our state institutions? 

Mr. Roessler: If it is used there, it is used contrary to law. Can 
you give us any information on that, Mr. Williams? 

Mr. Williams: No, there is none used. 

A Member: How can a state institution with 500 or 600. people 
make butter enough from 60 or 70 cows to furnish their institution? 

Mr. Roessler: T k hey can't. They buy their butter. 

A Member: Can I speak as a friend here? I want to tell you the 
stand we take in our County Agricultural Association — to promote the 
products of the farm, we went on record. We used to allow the oleo- 
margarine people to come in and have a booth and we turned them 
down because it* did not seem right. I should say that be passed 
around — to promote the interests of the farmer and not promote the 
substitute which is detrimental to the farmer. 

Mr. Overson: Last month is the first month that Racine county 
didn't audit a bill for the purchase of oleomargarine/ Our institution 
has a butter manufacturing plant, supported by over 50% of the agri- 
cultural interests of our county. It is just as inconsistent, I believe, 
for an institution like those that we are representing here to-day and 
also for a farmer to buy oleomargarine and not use his own product as 
it would be for the Sampson Tractor Company in working their farm 
quite close to Janesville, to go to Detroit and buy a Ford tractor. We 
believe and we know that there is more nutrition in butter than there 
is in oleomargarine. 

We feel that we should push our own product. And another thing, 
the greatest problem that the dairy farm has on hand now is the 
problem of surplus milk, and why should we encourage those who are 
bucking their interests in buying their product? 

Question: What would you consider a minimum wage for the female 
attendant? 

What is the smallest you pay for female help? 

Mrs. Gullickson— $40. 

Mrs. Smith— $35. 

Mrs. Manuel — $45. 

Mrs. Flanagan — $42.50. 

Mrs. Boyd— $45. 

Mr. Snyder— $40. 

Mr. Roessler: That shows how it ranges — you can't tell them all. 

Question: Have any of the asylums greenhouses? 
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Mr. Roessler: Yes — Sauk county has one — Washington county has 
one, Wausau has a greenhouse, Clark county and Manitowoc county, I 
would like to ask Mr. Drews what particular aid a greenhouse is to him? 

Mr. Drews: During some parts of the year in the early spring, we 
get some greens out of it. The real object of the greenhouse in our 
institution is to propagate plants for early planting; that is quite an 
advantage. 

Question: Has the matron authority to discharge employes? 

Mr. Roessler: What do you think about that, Mrs. Smith? 

Mrs. Smith: I think I have. 

Mr. Roessler: Have you authority to discharge employes, Mrs. Gul- 
lickson? 

Mrs. Gullickson: Yes, and even some of the men — not the Super- 
intendent — Oh, no. 

Mrs. Kenyon : Yes. 

Question by a Member: Is the matron herself an employe? 

Mr. Roessler: Certainly, so is the superintendent an employe. So 
the superintendent can discharge help and so can the matron. 

Question: Don't the law state specifically that the superintendent 
may hire and discharge employes? 

Mr. Roessler: Yes. 

Question: Can one employe discharge another? 

Mr. Roessler: If you have any matron here that will allow the 
superintendent to boss her in the discharge of an employe — 

A Member: We elect the matron as well as the superintendent. 

Mr. Roessler: The matron is appointed by the superintendent sub- 
ject to the approval of the Board of Trustees and I think we have the 
right to discharge the matron if we see fit. 

Mrs. : I just want to ask Mr. Budlong if we are not co- 
workers with the superintendent. 

Answer: The law says the superintendent shall hire the matron. 

Question: (By a member) I say has one employe the authority to 
discharge another? 

Mr. Roessler : The matron certainly has authority if the authority is 
delegated by the superintendent to the matron. 

Question: How many calories constitute three meals a day for 
each patient? 

, Answer: The United States authority says there should be 2000 
calories more or less. That isn't going to help you unless you have 
the calorie value of food to compare with. 

Question: Should any patient work over eight hours per day? 

Mr. Roessler: I would like to ask Mr. Drews what he thinks about 
that? 

Mr. Drews: We do not keep track of the hours we work a patient. 
They generally go out and work and stop and quit and start again; 
but I believe that there are some patients that it would be a good 
thing if we worked them harder and longer than eight hours a day, so 
they will keep quiet at night ; otherwise they are uneasy. 
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A Member: Our patients go on about seven and work to eleven and 
again go out at 1:30 and work until five, excepting the milking. 

A Member: We work from 7 to 11 and 1 to 5, and during harvest 
they go out after supper again. 

Mr. Boyd: About the same — half past seven in the morning until 
half past eleven and from one until five. 

Mr. Roessler: I can see that when the harvest is on they work 
more than eight hours a day in order to be good inmates. 

Question: Can a trustee be elected superintendent of an asylum? 

Mr. Roessler : Not under the statute, not during the term for which 
he is elected trustee. The law provides that the trustee of an asylum 
is not eligible as superintendent during the term for which he is 
elected trustee. If he resigns that doesn't make any difference. Nor 
is a member of the county board eligible as a trustee during the term 
for which he is elected. The old gag of putting on members of the 
county board, some fellow simply resigning — the legislature changed 
that law so that you couldn't. We have one county where they elected 
a trustee from the county board just the same although it was not 
legal. 

Question: (By a member) Is he functioning? 

Mr. Roessler: Yes, he is functioning, and he is taking a chance of 
having to reimburse the county board for every dollar he is taking. 

Question: Do any asylums employ a gardener and during the 
summer months only or all year? 

Mr. Roessler: In my district, Grant county has a gardener during 
the summer, Dane county has one the whole year, St. Croix county has 
a gardener; Eau Claire county has a gardener; Rock county has a 
gardener who also takes care of the power house. Brown county has a 
gardener. 

Now Dane county has their gardener at work at tobacco and they 
sell their tobacco for a good deal more money than it takes to pay 
the gardener's wages. They used to put in onions and now they sub- 
stitute tobacco. I want to tell you when you see the vegetables they 
pull in there, there is no shortage of garden truck. In the winter he is 
a handy man to have around to get the garden started early. 

Question: Would like to know how the different superintendents 
handle their milk. 

Answer: Well, there are some of them that use all their milk at 
home and make butter ; some sell their entire product excepting what 
whole milk they use, to the cheese factory. 

How do you handle yours, Mr. Horel? 

Mr. Horel: We separate our milk and sell the surplus cream. 

Mr. Roessler: Mr. Duncan, how do you do? 

Dr. Duncan : We separate and sell the cream and buy our butter. 

Mr. Cullen: We save about 80 or 85 gallons of milk and sell the 
rest. 

Mr. Poston: The cream is separated and the cream goes to the 
creamery and is sold and we buy the butter from the creamery. 
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Mr. Hayward: We separate our cream and make butter and sell 
the surplus butter. 

Mr. Roessler: You turn all of it into butter? 

Mr. Hayward: All excepting the milk we use. 

Question: Should we have a nominating committee? 

Mr. Roessler: Personally, I think it is a good thing and I second 
that motion. 

A Member: I put in that question because I thought we were pretty 
fortunate all these years, but the chances are that we may lose both 
secretary and president at the same time. If we have a committee that 
looks into that and have the committee distributed over the state and 
know exactly what persons would be fit for the office, and would see 
the party, we would not have that, because I think it would be a detri- 
ment to the Association to lose both Secretary and President at the 
same time. 

I make that a motion that we get that on our Order of Business, have 
a nominating committee appointed of five members. 

Motion put by the President and unanimously carried. 

President Smith: That will of course be for next year. 

Question: Would like to hear from superintendents who have 
tractors on their farms. 

Mr. Gullickson: We have had a little better success with our 
tractor the last two or three years, so I feel on a farm of that size that 
in case we had to have power, and I think it is a very good 
thing, although they are an expensive piece of machinery. With us we 
have a great deal of silage. When we had to hire the power, it cost a 
great deal for that, and there is a time in the spring of the year when 
if a tractor is in good running order, you can do as much with a tractor 
as you can with six good horses. 

Question: How much of the time is it in good running order? 

Mr. Gullickson: That's a kind of a hard question to answer. In 
our neighborhood when there isn't too much rain, we can work our 
tractor. 

Mr. Arpke: We have only had our tractor two years. When we 
bought the tractor, we didn't buy it with the intention of working our 
farm with it, but the agent was so insistent and we put him on a big 
hill and it worked, ten times as good as we expected; but we always 
expect to work our farm with teams. We have this plant of 309 acres; 
but we found it very valuable last year. We had a patch of corn that 
was very bad with worms and quack grass and we found that with the 
tractor we turned it over and in less than no time we had it replanted 
and I know that the crop nearly paid for the tractor. 

Mr. Mooney asks Mr. Gullickson which he likes best, tractors or 
mules? 

Mr. Gullickson : My own choice, I am a little more used to mules and 
I rather like the mules better than the tractor. 

A Member : We have a tractor — a 400 acre farm and a patient drove 
the tractor; nobody else drove the tractor except this one patient. He 
used it nearly every day all spring. 
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Mr. Hay ward: Our tractor is giving us a great deal of trouble 
— Ford's. 

Mr. Flanagan: I have a Sampson. J used it three years and it is 
an expensive machine, but it does a lot of work. I agree with the 
gentleman over here that it will do as much work as three 
horse teams when the conditions are right. It costs about $10 a day to 
run it. We use two plows — that's all we can handle. We plowed 160 
acres last fall during that dry weather and some of the gearing wore out 
and the front wheels are hard to keep in shape. I have one of the first 
machines made. 

President Smith: We have a couple of tractors — a Titan and a 
Cleatrax. The Titan has been running six or seven years doing very 
good work. In fact, we see no difference than what it was in the be- 
ginning. We take care of it and keep it in repair. It costs something 
for repairs. The Cleatrax we have — the four wheel tractor won't work 
on that farm — too sandy and we know that the Crawler type was a 
good deal more expenswe to begin with and we estimated the repair 
bill would be much greater, and we have not been disappointed, but we 
would not be without it. Conditions are changing. I believe there 
will be a time when every farm of any size can consider a tractor, be- 
cause there is a tractor made for every condition. The time is coming 
when he will consider the tractor as part of his equipment. 

Mr. Horel: We have a Fordson and it is always ready to go whenever 
we wanted it, but it costs a great deal to keep it in repair. 

Mr. Livingston: We have a Hart-Parr — never missed an hour when 
we needed it. 

Mr. Conness: We have one, but in the spring of the year we can't 
use it; we can use it in the fall, but we have to use the horses here in 
the heavy clay. 

Question: What is the average salaries of employes, for men and 
women? 

Mr. Roessler: I think I will ask Mr. Williams to answer that. 

Mr. Williams: I presume you mean attendants. 

Mr. Roessler: The help on the farm. 

Mr. Williams: I would say around $50. 

Mr. Roessler: That's for the men. 

Mr. Snyder, what do you pay for male help? 

Mr. Snyder: $50. 

Mr. Overson: $45 to $65. 

Mr. Drews: $45 to $100. 

Mr. Livingston: $50 to $65. 

Mr. Voigt: $60 to $75. 

Mr. Cullen: $45 to $75. 

Mr. Manuel: $50. I have one attendant that gets $80. The engineer 
gets $105 — operates the light and power. 

Mr. Kenyon: $55 to $75. 

Mr. Conness: $45 to $120. 

Mr. Gullickson: $45 to about $90 or $95. 
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Dane county: We are paying the attendants $50 and the farm hands 
$60. 

Question: What success are they having on the farms where the 
superintendent is not in charge of the farm? 

Mr. Roessler: I guess we only have one. 

Mr. Lyons: We have good success on our farm, but our farmer is a 
scientific man and he has been very successful during the time he has 
had the farm in charge; but there is friction — there is friction between 
the superintendent of the asylum and the superintendent of the farm. 

Mr. Roessler: I don't think we should have a farm in the state 
where the superintendent of the asylum is not the superintendent of 
the farm. I believe there should be one head. They are bound to have 
friction and if that head don't know anything about farming, he can 
hire a good man. 

Mr. Lyons: Supposing the superintendent bosses the man that is 
under him and tells him what to do when he doesn't know anything 
about it. 

Mr. Roessler: Then I think you ought to make a change. 

Question: Are any asylums growing sorghum and with what 
success? 

A Member: We started growing considerable sorghum and we found 
that the cost of making it equals the cost of the syrup. It is a question 
whether we will raise it in the future. I believe there are two or three 
institutions that are manufacturing their own sorghum. 

Mr. Snyder: We started during the war and put in a plant of our 
own and we have had very good success by taking in other sorghum 
from the outside. There is a man in our town that has always made it 
for us and he is getting rather old and I rather feel we would be better 
off without the mill. 

Mr. Roessler: I do know that Dunn county has grown successfully a 
great amount of sorghum and they have their own manufacturing plant 
and they take in sorghum from the neighbors, and I do know that it 
has been very successful in Dunn county. 

Question: Is an ice plant a good investment for an asylum? 

Mr. Roessler: Waukesha county has an ice plant. 

A Member: I think it is the best investment we have in our insti- 
tution. I wouldn't be without it. 

Question: How far do you have to go for ice? 

Answer: About a mile or three-quarters of a mile. 

Mr. Roessler: Mr. Kenyon, you have an ice plant? 

Mr. Kenyon: Yes, and it's fine. 

Question : Economical ? 

Answer: Yes, economical. 

Mr. Halbach : We have the same kind as Mr. Kenyon in Fond du Lac 
county and we like it very well. It is operated by an electric motor 
and has worked very successfully. Before this we just had an ice 
house and had it filled with ice and it cost us $100 a year. This won't 
run us very high; I don't know just how much it costs yet for electric- 
ity. 
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Question: How much does it cost? 

Answer: $2,800.00. 

Mr. Brown: We just installed one and have not run it long enough 
to know what the results will be. We run it about four hours a day 
now; we have a five horse power engine. 

Question: How much ice can you make a day? 

Answer: 100 pounds. We have ice put up and have been using the 
ice from the ice house. The ice we make, we make for drinking water. 

A Member: I would like to ask Mr. Whitcomb why he discon- 
tinued using his ice plant? 

Mr. Whitcomb: The machine broke down and the company is out 
of business and we have not installed a new machine, and that's the 
reason — but they are the thing to have. 

Question: Where is the printed report of last year's session? 

Answer: The Board of Control has it. 

Mr. Williams: It is at Des Moines, Iowa, being printed. 

Mr. Roessler: I would like to say that I hope the Secretary will get 
the report of the meeting and get that down to Mr. Williams so that 
we will get it within a reasonable time after adjourning. 

Question: Could some action be taken to procure some of the 
automobiles from the Training Camps for our institutions? 

Answer: The United States government has a great amount of 
trucks and automobiles that they bought during the war and they made 
the contract that they couldn't sell them. They are for United States 
use but they couldn't sell them, so they are lying there and rusting and 
just going to pieces. Some effort ought to be made to get them for 
county institutions — the government ought to give them to us rather 
than see them lying there. They have trucks and they can't sell them. 

A Member: In our county — our county has something like 15 or 20 
of those trucks they are using. 

Question: How would you go about it to get some of them? 

Mr. Roessler: I suggest that you send word to them to scrap them 
and send some to some of these institutions that are going bankrupt. 
Anybody make a motion to that effect? 

A Member: I suggest our Legislative Committee take care of that. 

Mr. Roessler: Mr. President, if there is no objection to the sug- 
gestion, we will leave that to the Legislative Committee. 

Question: A patient that belongs to a county other than your own 
is cared for in a hospital, which county should stand the expense, the 
county in which he is kept or the county from which he is committed? 

Mr. Roessler: The statute stands now, the county where he is kept 
should pay it. 

A Member: We had such a patient and the guardian paid the bill 
direct. 

Mr. Roessler: Take a patient that is not a pay patient then you are 
out of luck. Evidently that legislative committee ought to look into 
that to a certain extent. 

Mr. Drews: Wouldn't this come under, or stand some investigation — 
for instance, in our county we have Monasteries, Convents, Asylums 
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for the aged, and they come from all parts of the United States and 
all parts of the state of Wisconsin and they have a home in that county, 
but many of them go out of the county during the greater part of the 
year to teach, for instance in parochial schools — a great percentage of 
these people go insane. They are generally sent back before they get 
too bad to Manitowoc county; then they are committed from Mani- 
towoc county and sent directly to the County Asylum or to the State 
Hospital. Now, I am working for the benefit of my county and I be- 
lieve that it is wrong that there should be institutions in the country 
that draw population from all over the United States and that expense 
is piled upon one county. 

I believe that the Legislative Committee ought to look into that and 
make those people a state charge. 

We have one institution that takes up people from all over the state 
who have a little money — money enough probably to support them the 
rest of their lives. They donate that money to that institution, the 
institution promises to keep them for the rest of their lives, and when 
any of these go insane they are sent to the county asylum direct. 

We have a question today — a person was sent from that institution, 
deposited enough money to pay for the rest of his life; since then he 
has gone insane and sent to Manitowoc County Asylum and we tried 
to make Door county pay and it seems as though we can't on account of 
his residence in that institution. 

Mr. Roessler : Is there anything back of that institution — how about 
making them pay? 

Mr. Drews: These people come there and have money and pay their 
way and as soon as they, go insane, they don't take care of them. 

A Member: We have had several experiences. People have paid 
money to some of the private homes and they turn mentally wrong and 
they send them to us, and they keep the money, and the county of 
course was out. 

Mr. Drews: I don't want to take too long, but another thing, here 
and there a party is picked up walking through the country, and they 
are adjudged insane — I know we have six or seven. I tried personally 
to write to the State Board, that was six or seven years ago — not being 
a lawyer I suppose I didn't get a satisfactory answer. 

I had the District Attorney write to the State Board, instead of 
writing myself, I think he never wrote. He said he never received an 
answer. 

Mr. Arpke: I suggest that the legislative committee take cog- 
nizance of this, and by going over the printed report it will give them 
some idea of what the sense of the meeting is. 

Mr. Williams: It is clearly a matter for your county ofllcers. It is 
the District Attorney's business to see that there are no charges made 
against your county for the maintenance of patients that are not your 
county's, and of course it is the business of the State Board of Con- 
trol to see that no charges are made against the state that should not be. 
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Mr. Arpke: Personally, I did write to the County Board. Gould you 
make those charged even if it could be proven after ten or fifteen years 
that they are not ours? 

Mr. Williams: You can't go beyond six years. 

Question: What provision is made to take care of the female tuber- 
cular insane? 

Mr. Roessler: There is none. I think the State Board would wel- 
come a suggestion to put in a separate arrangement in the county 
asylums for the female tubercular patients. 

• Question: Would it be advisable to bring contemplated legislation 
before our Convention for discussion? 

Mr. Roessler: It certainly would. 

A Member: I put that question in because I thought if it was 
brought out here I wanted to ask what we are allowed really in any 
county for the charge of the patient, for the maintenance? 

Mr. Roessler: $4.24 a week and clothing. 

A Member: We have a case now where an old lady was pretty well 
to do and we had to give her special nursing. The doctor had to attend 
to her every day a couple of times and she soiled a lot of clothing and 
everything. We kept her there for a year and she died and she made 
a will to the church and the church is going to take everything and we 
got the $4.24. 

Mr. Wernicke: I took the matter up with the Judge. He says of 
course if the church takes it, we may not get it, but it is largely a 
matter with the Judge. 

A Member: When a patient comes to our institution who has any 
property, I go right out and have a guardian appointed and he attends 
to that. I leave it with the Judge. 

By the President: We have now arrived at the report of com- 
mittees. I wonder if the ladies have something to report while the 
other committees are reporting, as a consequence of your meeting this 
morning. Have you anything to report to this convention? 

Mrs. Voigt: Mr. President, I think we have not. We just simply 
organized at this time and talked over some of our own matters that 
have been neglected in the past. 

President Smith: Very well, Mrs. Voigt. I hope you will revive 
the old custom of the ladies having a meeting. I hope they will take 
that up with the Secretary and arrange matters so that the ladies can 
have a meeting. We can arrange some of our speakers for the bene- 
fit of the ladies. 

The following report was read by the Treasurer: 

To the Association of Trustees, Matrons and Superintendents of County 
Asylums for the Insane of Wisconsin. 

June 22, 1922. 
I herewith submit my report as Treasurer for the year 1922: 

Receipts : 

Balance last report $228.30 

Dues collected since 495.00 

Total receipts $723.30 
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Disbursements: 

Oct. 5, 1921, Cora B. Stevens $ 41.60 

June 20, 1922, St. Louis Button Co 15.40 

June 20, 1922, Chris Roemer Estate 27.25 

June 22, 1922, F. M. Smith, expense 6.00 

June 22, 1922, Thos. Flanagan, expense 53.28 

June 22, 1922, H. G. Fischer, salary & expense 27,50 

June 22, 1922, Thos. Flanagan, salary 75.00 

June 22, 1922, Thos. Flanagan, boat ride 35.00 

June 22, 1922, J. J. McDonald, taxies 30.00 

June 22, 1922, Balance on hand 412.27 

Total ~~ $723.30 

Respectfully submitted, 

HENRY G. FISCHER, Treasurer. 

Superior, Wis., June 22, 1922. 
We, the Auditing Committee, report that we have examined the 
above report with the records and find the same correct. 

Henry F. Wittig, 
Wm. O'Connor, 
F. J. Mooney, 

Committee. 

Treasurer Fischer: Since making out my report, I have collected 
$30, in dues and issued orders for orchestra $25 and for piano rent, $15. 

A Member: I move that the report of the auditing committee be 
adopted. 

Motion put to vote by President Smith and carried. 

Report of Resolutions Committee 

Secretary Flanagan then read the following resolution: 
"WHEREAS, the Supreme Ruler above has seen fit to call from 
our midst one of our members and co-workers, Mrs. J. D. Christie, 
Matron of Marathon County Asylum; 

Be It Resolved, that we, the members of this Association of 
Trustees, Matrons and Superintendents of county asylums of Wiscon- 
sin, express our sympathies to the bereaved, and feel that it was an 
acute loss to our association, the county and the unfortunates intrust- 
ed in her care, and 

Be it further resolved, that the death of Mrs. F. O. Bible, formerly 
matron of Chippewa County Asylum, and a former member of onr 
association, was premature, and we sincerely regret her departure. 

Be It Further Resolved, that these resolutions be spread upon our 
minutes and a copy sent to each of the bereaved. 

Be It Resolved, that we hereby express our thanks to the Trustees, 
Superintendent and Matron of Douglas County Asylum, the County 
Officials, the several Civic Organizations of the City of Superior, and 
all who helped to entertain us during this session. 
(Signed) M. H. Duncan 

Mrs. J. F. Wallace 
Otto Drews 
Henry Wernecke, 
Mrs. W. E. Voigt, 

Committee. 
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Mr. Fischer: Mr. President, I move that we adopt the resolutions as 
read. Seconded. 
Motion put to vote and unanimously carried. 

GENERAL BUSINESS 

President Smith: Mr. Rabey having severed his connection with 
the County Institution and having been appointed on the Legislation 
Committee, I desire to change that and will substitute Mr. Hayward 
on that committee for Mr. Rabey. 

President Smith: I think under general business the first thing will 
be the selection of a location for the next convention. Where shall 
we meet next year? 

Mr. Manuel: On behalf of the Board of Trustees and members of 
the County Board of Winnebago county, I wish to extend an invitation 
to this convention to meet at Oshkosh in June, 1923. If there is no 
other county in line for next year, we would be glad to have you 
come to Oshkosh for the meeting next year. 

Mr. Cullen: We thought when we left Janesville on Monday morn- 
ing, that we would like to have the convention convene in Janes- 
ville and since talking with some of our colleagues here, we wish to 
co-operate with Brother Manuel and go to Oshkosh next year, with the 
hope that the succeeding year we may be able to have the convention 
down in the southern part of the state. 

We regret very much that two years ago we had to pass up having 
the convention come down there, but on account of the conditions at 
Janesville, we couldn't have it down there; so I wish to second the 
request of Mr. Manuel and have it go to Oshkosh-by-Gosh. 

The question was put by the President and unanimously carried-* 
that the next convention will be held at Oshkosh. 

(Much applause for Oshkosh-by-Gosh.) 

Mr. Manuel: I wish to thank you, gentlemen. We will try and do 
the best we can for you. We haven't got the beautiful scenery you 
have up here in the Northern Country, but we have an overall factory 
and everyone that needs to use them — we have the overalls at Oshkosh- 
by-Gosh. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

President Smith: We now come to the election of officers and I 
desire to appoint as tellers, Mr. Duncan and Mr. Wernecke. We will 
first vote on a president. 

Mr. Cullen: I move you, Mr. President, that the rules be suspended 
and that our secretary be instructed to cast a ballot for the present 
incumbent, Mr. R. M. Smith. 

The motion was seconded, put to the meeting and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Manuel: Mr. President, I move that the rules be suspended and 
the same procedure be taken with regard to Mr. Flanagan as our 
secretary. 
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Mr. Fischer: We have to elect a vice* president first. Don't you 
beat your wife out of a job. I move you that the rules be suspended 
and that the secretary be instructed to cast the ballot for Mrs. Manuel 
as vice president. 

The motion was seconded, put to the meeting and carried unani- 
mously. 

President Smith: Nominations are in order for treasurer. 

Mr. Conness: I move that the rules be suspended and the secretary 
be instructed to cast the ballot for Mr. Fischer. 

The motion was seconded, put to the meeting and carried unani- 
mously. 

President Smith: Now, Mr. Manuel, we will entertain your motion. 

Mr. Manuel: I move that the rules be suspended and that the 
president cast the unanimous vote of the convention for Mr. Flanagan 
for secretary. Seconded. 

Motion put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

President Smith: I hereby cast the vote for Mr. Flanagan as 
secretary. 

President: Nominations are in order for an assistant secretary to 
Mr. Flanagan. 

Mr. Fischer: I move that the rules be suspended and that the sec- 
retary cast the vote for Mrs. J. F. Wallace for assistant secretary. 

Motion seconded, put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

President Smith: The secretary will cast the vote for Mrs. Wallace. 

President Smith: Those who have steamboat tickets that were not 
used last evening, will you please see that the secretary gets them? 

A Member: I suppose the convention will meet again next year as 
usual the first Tuesday in June. 

President Smith: It will not be as late. 

President Smith: This afternoon is to be taken up by a visit to the 
Douglas County Asylum and we plan to leave the vicinity of the 
Hotel Superior at 1:30 P. M. We have arranged for automobiles. 

President Smith: I now declare the Twenty-first Annual Convention 
of the Association of Trustees, Superintendents and Matrons of County 
Asylums for the Chronic Insane of the State of Wisconsin adjourned 
sine die. 
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